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AN UNPAID SERVANT OF THE 
STATE. 


Tux public is just now suffering the incon- 
veniences connected with a change of ser- 
Every housekeeper knows what that 
is; and so does every politician. The servants 


of the public have a great deal of work to do, | 


and many little hopes and little interests 
depend on their attention. When there is a 
change made in the tenants of the offices 
at Downing Street, not only do many promi- 
nent and much-discussed intentions perish 
unfulfilled, but many quiet plans and promises 
for evil or for good, of which the world hears 
little, take a blight at the same time. It con- 
cerns us now to speak of one of these. 

The public must be well aware that it has 
servants out of Downing Street ; and one such 
servant, who has for years been working quite 
as hard as any placeman, for the public good, 
without either asking or expecting any pay- 
ment, has, by disinterested labour, broken 
down his health. He is a poor man, who, 


| after twelve hours of daily labour for his own 


—— 


support, has for the last fourteen years given 
to his country daily—in an unpretending 
way—as much time as is usually included in 
the hours of business at a public office. The 
wild man, who has been so foolish as to do all 
this without a penny of remuneration, and 
who, more foolishly still than this, has spent 
upon the public all that could be wrung out 
of his earnings as a weekly labourer—who 
has produced, in his quiet, silly way, results 
that will hand his name down as a tender 
recollection to our children’s children—is Mr. 
Thomas Wright of Manchester. 

“We never heard of Mr. Thomas Wright of 
Manchester,” some of our children possibly 
may say. 

Children, as yet the world, sometimes, does 
not talk most about its best inhabitants! 
Perhaps you may grow old, in a day when 
Thomas Wrights will receive public honour ; 
although they do not court it, and when 
Lord Tomnoddies will take to modesty as the 
most popular way to place and pension. 
But now, in our day, to return to the point 
from which we set out, namely, the falling of 
small things with great, of worms with moun- 
tains ; while the propriety of giving a scanty 
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services, to Mr. Wright, was being recognised 
by Government, the Government fell down, 
and it remains to be seen what may be done 
by those who are perhaps destined to come 
(like Jill) tumbling after. 

Who is Mr. Wright? The fathers pro- 
bably have heard his name; if so, let us 
instruct our children of his doings. Thomas 
Wright, of Manchester, isa worn but not a 
weary man of sixty-three, who has for forty- 
seven years been weekly servant in a large 
iron foundry, of which he is now the foreman. 
His daily work begins at five o’clock in the 
morning, and closes at six in the evening ; for 
forty-seven years he has worked through 
twelve hours daily, to support himself and 
those depending on him. Those depending 
on him are not few; he has had nineteen 
children ; and, at some periods there have been 
grandchildren looking to him for bread. His 
income never has attained two hundred 
pounds a-year. This is a life of toil. Exeter 
Hall might plead for him as a man taxed 
beyond the standard limit ; but he had bread 
to earn, and knew that he had need to work 
for it: he did work with great zeal and great 
efficiency, obtaining very high respect and 
confidence from his employers. A man so 
labouring, and leading in his home an exem- 
plary, pious life, might be entitled to go to bed 
betimes, and rest in peace between these days 
of industry and natural fatigue. What could a 
man do, in the little leisure left by.so much 
unremitting work? Poor as he was—toiling 
as he did, a modest man of humble origin, 
with no power in the world to aid him but 
the oninne spiritual power of an earnest 
will—Thomas Wright has found means, in his 
little intervals of leisure, to lead back, with 
a gentle hand, three hundred convicted crimi- 
nals to virtue; to wipe the blot from their 
names and the blight from their prospects; 
to place them in honest homes, supported by 
an honest livelihood. 

Fourteen years ago Mr. Wright visited, 
one Sunday, the New Bailey Prison, at Man- 
chester, and tock an earnest interest in what 
he saw. He knew that, with the stain of 
gaol upon them, the unhappy prisoners, after 
release, would seek in vain for occupation ; 
and that society would shut the door of re- 
formation on them, and compel them, if they 


return—pension they call it—for his public! would not starve, to walk on in the ways 
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of crime. The gaol-mark branding them as 
dangerous, men buttoned up their pockets 
when they pleaded for a second trial of their 
honesty, and left them helpless. Then, Thomas 
Wright resolved, in his own honest heart, that 
he would visit in the prisons and become a 
friend to those who had no helper. 

The chaplain of the New Bailey, Mr. Bag- 
shawe, recognised in the beginning the true 
practical benevolence of the simple-minded 
visitor. On his second visit a convict was 
pointed out, on whom Mr. Wright might test 
his power. It was certain power. From the 


vantage-ground of a comparative equality of | 


station, he pleaded with his fellow workman 
for the wisdom of a virtuous and honest life. 
Heaven does, and Earth should, wipe out of 
account repented evil. Words warm from 
the heart, backed with a deep and contagious 
sense in the hearer of the high-minded virtue 
shown by his companion, were not uttered, 
like lip-sympathy, in vain. Then Thomas 
Wright engaged to help his friend, to get em- 
ployment for him; and, if necessary, to be 
surety with his own goods for his honourable 
conduct. He fulfilled his pledge ; and that 
man has been, ever since, a prosperous 
labourer, and an upright member of society. 

So the work began. So earnest, so humble ; 
yet, like other earnest, humble efforts, with a 
blessing of prosperity upon it. In this way, 
during the last fourteen years, by this one 
man, working in the leisure of a twelve-hours’ 
daily toil, hundreds have been restored to 
peace. He has sent husbands repentant to 


their wives ; he has restored fathers to the | 


fatherless. Without incurring debt, support- 
ing a large family on little gains, he has con- 
trived to spare out of his little: contenting 
himself with a bare subsistence, that he might 
have clothes to give and bits of money, where 
they were required to reinstate an outcast in 
society. 

Mr. Wright is a dissenter—free, of course, 
from bigotry ; for bigotry can never co-exist 
with charity so genuine. Although a dissenter 
working spiritually in the prison, he never 


comes into jarring contact with the chaplain. | 


He makes a point of kindling in his outcast 
friends a religious feeling; but that is not 
sectarian ; he speaks only the largest senti- 
ments of Christianity, and asks only that 
they attend, once every week, a place of 
worship, leaving them to choose what church 
or chapel it may be. And, in the chapel he 
himself attends, wherever his eye turns, he 
can see decent families who stand by his 
means there; men whom he has rescued from 
the vilest courses, kneeling modestly beside 
their children and their wives. Are not 
these families, substantial prayers ? 

Very humbly all this has been done. In 
behalf of each outcast in turn, Mr. Wright 
has pleaded with his own employer, or with 
others, in a plain, manly way. Many now 
work under himself, in his own place of occu- 
pation; his word and guarantee having been 


| sufficient recommendation. Elsewhere, he has 


? 
when rebuffed, persevered from place to place, 


offering and laying down his own earnings ag 
guarantee; clothing and assisting the re- 
pentant unemployed eonvict out of his own 
means, as far as possible ; speaking words, or 
writing letters, with a patient zeal, to recon- 
cile to him his honest relatives, or to restore 
lost friends. Bare sustenance for his own 
body by day, that he might screw out of 
himself little funds in aid of his good deeds 
—and four hours’ sleep at night, after his 
hard work, that he might screw out of his 
bed more time for his devoted labour—these 
tell their tale upon the body of the man, who 
still works daily twelve hours for his family, 
and six or eight hours for his race. He is 
now sixty-three years old, and working fom 
ward on his course, worn, but unwearied. 

No plaudits have been in his ear, and he 
has sought none, Of his labour, the success 
was the reward. Some ladies joined; and 
working quietly, as he does, in an under- 
current of society. After a while, he had from 
them the aid of a small charitable fund, to 
draw upon occasionally, in the interest of the 
| poor friends for whom he struggled. Prison 
| Inspectors found him out, and praised him in 
‘reports. At first there were a few words, 
land a note told of “this benevolent indivi- 
dual. His simple, unostentatious, but earnest 
and successful, labours on behalf of discharged 
| prisoners are above all praise.” After a few 
years, the reports grew in their enthusiasm, 
and strung together illustrations of the work 
|that has been done so quietly. Let us quote 

from this source one or two examples :— 

“Five years ago I was,’ owns a certain 
G. J. “in the New Bailey, convicted of felony, 
and sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. 
When I was discharged from prison, I could 
get no employment. I went to my old em- 
ployer, to ask him to take me again. He said, 
I need not apply to him, for if he could get 
me transported he would; so I could get no 
work until I met with Mr. Wright, who got 
me employed in a place, where I remained 
some time, and have been in employment ever 
since. Iam now engaged as a screw cutter— 
a business I was obliged to learn—and am 
earning nineteen shillings and twopence a- 
week. Ihave a wife and four children, and 
but for Mr Wright, I should have been a 
lost man.” 

Others tell how they were saved by the 
timely supplies of Mr. Wright’s money, which 
“kept their heads above water” till they 
obtained the trust of an employer. Another, 
after telling his career, adds : “ I am now, con- 
sequently, in very comfortable circumstances ; 
Tam more comfortable now than ever I was 
in my life; I wish every poor man was as 
comfortable as I am. I am free from tippling, 
and cursing, and swearing ; have peace of 
mind, and no quarrelling at home as there 
used to be. I dare say I was as wicked a 








man as any in Manchester. I thought if I 
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could once get settled under such a gentleman 
as Mr. Wright, I would not abuse my oppor- 
tunity, and all I expected I have received. I 
have got Bibles, hymn-book, prayer-book, and 
tracts ; and those things I never had in my 
house since I have been married before. My 
wife is delighted. My boy goes to school, and 
my girl also.” 

Were the spirit of Mr. Wright diffused 
more generally through society, the number 
of fallen men—who, being restored with all 
due prudence to a generous confidence, “would 
not abuse their opportunity ”’—would tell 
decidedly on the statistics of our criminal 
courts and prisons. To labour as Mr. Wright 
has done, must be the prerogative of few, 
though all the indolent may note, by way of 
spur, how much a man even like Thomas 
Wright, poor, humble, scantily instructed, 
may beget of good out of an earnest will. 

Mr. Wright’s toil has of course chiefly been 
in Manchester and Salford, but he has visited 
also various prisons in Lancashire, Scotland, 
and London, and has been a friend to many 
of their inmates; Mr. Wright’s name, like 
the odour of a violet, has quietly become 
diffused, and public journals have, from time 
to time, in paragraphs and notices, made re- 
cognition of his virtues. To those who needed 
information, we have now supplied a hint of 
what might be disclosed by a large narrative 
of obscure labours. We may revert now to 
the ideas with which we first set out. 

On the 12th of January, in this year, the 
Justices of Peace at the Salford Quarter 
Sessions drew up a memorial to Lord John 
Russell, showing that Mr. Wright had devoted 
to the public service, unremunerated, time 
and labour, and even money, which he might 
have applied to his own private good ; that 
for this reason, he has not, in his approaching 
age, any provision which will enable him to 
relax in toil for his own livelihood ; and that 
the unwearied labour to which he has sub- 
mitted, has impaired his strength. Having 
shown this, the memorial prays for such re- 
cognition from the Government as_ shall 

| acknowledge Mr. Wright’s past services, and 
enable him to devote his future labours more 
effectually to the public good. 

A month after the signing of this memorial 
| bythe Justices of Salford, the excellent people 
of Manchester backed it by a public meeting. 
| Government did not deny, we believe, Mr. 
| Wright’s title to a little pension. It is but 
| just to the late Government, and more espe- 

cially to the late Premier, to say that there 

has been no want of right feeling or a 
| manly sense of responsibility in this respect. 
| We are afraid to think how many and how 

great salaries are paid to public servants who 

keep, or don’t keep, falcons, or attend, or 
don’t attend, to other things. Mr. Wright 
having worked for his country in reforming 
criminals, saving their future gaol expense, 
and making them good working-men—having 
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hours a day, gratuitously, over and above 
the close duties of his calling—having spent 
even his own money on the public—may be 
considered very well entitled to a salary ot 
public halfpence. Gold, to be sure, is wanted 
for the buckhounds and the falcons; but the 
public, probably, will not be sorry if it should 
happen that the change in Downing Street 
does not quash the memorial from Salford, 
and that any little pile of pennies which may 
have been left by the outgoing servants on 
the mantelpiece, may be found labelled, 
“Thomas Wright’s Pension,” and bestowed 
accordingly. 

The wish of the Manchester people, whose 
movement Thomas Wright himself has not 
said a word to stimulate, is to ensure to 
their citizen, for the remainder of his life, 
an income equal to that which he now 
derives from his employment in the foundry, 
or with a few pounds added — say two hun- 
dred pounds a-year. This, with the aid 
of Government, might probably be raised 
in their own town; but Mr. Wright is a 
man whom one would prefer to honour in the 
name of England, rather than of Manchester. 
It is very certain, that in whatever form either 
Manchester or England may pay to such a 
man a salary so trifling, though sufficient to 
enable him to spend his whole time upon 
prison labours, his exertions will give more 
than value for it year by year. And still 
there will remain the gift from Mr. Wright, of a 
large mass of well-spent time and most efficient, 
earnest labour. No acknowledgment, which 
this country is likely to make of services so 
modest, will suffice to turn the scale of 
obligation, and make Thomas Wright its 
debtor. 


TIME AND THE HOUR. 


Proup as we are apt to be of our achieve- 
ments in science and art, it sometimes strikes 
some people that we do not reverence and 
admire enough the results of the sagacity, 
patience, and courage of men of a former 
generation. For instance—what an achieve- 
ment is the discovery that the earth is not 
flat,—the discovery of its actual form,—the 
discovery of its relation to other parts of the 
system,—discoveries clenched by the fact, that 
we can predict future starry occurrences, 
account for apparent planetary errors in our 
own days, and explain, by means of the his- 
tory of the solar system, some dubious inci- 
dents in the ancient history of man! It seems 
inexpressibly astonishing that men, on their 
little anthill, should be able to make out the 
facts of regions which they can never reach, 
and where they could not live to draw a 
single breath ; that such imperceptible insects 
as they must appear, if heard of, in the sun 
and moon, should lay down, without mistake 
and to demonstration, the laws of the sun anc 
moon in their external relations. It is as 
if the aphides on a rose-bush under a 
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window in the Isle of Wight, were to make 


out, by means of some wise aphis dwelling 
under a vein in a leaf, the mathematical facts 
of the Edinburgh and Perth Railway. When 
we think of it, our minds reel under the 
burden of this knowledge. 

Somewhat in the same way, but less emi- 
nently, we cannot but marvel at the perfection 
that men have reached in recording the pas- 
sage of time. There are natural helps to this 
which diminish the wonder : but still it isa 
wonder of great magnitude. When we look 
at the matter on one side, we see that time is 
given out, as it were, from the magnitudes 
and motions of the stars ; and in that view, it 
seems a deed almost beyond estimate, that 
man should have caught this product, and 
made it record its own lapse from moment to 
moment. When we look at the other side, and 
see how the sun presents man with a natural 
clock, by simply shining where a shadow can 


be cast, whether of a sapling or an Egyptian | 


pyramid, our wonder lessens to an endurable 
degree. 
measures his bitter hours by the sunshine or 
shadow on the wall of his chamber ; and the 
shepherd in the wilds by the ellipse he has 
drawn for the hours round the solitary tree ; 


and that the old Egyptians are said to have | 


learned much more than the time of day by 
measuring the sharp line of shadow drawn 
on the glaring sands of the desert, by the 
mute and immovable Pyramid of Cheops, 


under compulsion from the relentless sun, 
which there never withdraws behind clouds 
but by some rare caprice. Between the setting 
of the sun and the rising of the moon, the 
great dial may rest; but only then may it 


refuse to show the hours, From making 
dials, in imitation of these natural ones, to 
making clocks, in which the circumstance of 
the shadow is dropped altogether, is, however, 
a long stride: and there is room for rational 
admiration when we consider what a true 
and lasting relation and accord man has 
established between the jog of the wheels in 
his pocket-watch and the spinning of the 
planets in space; between the tick which 
amuses the baby ear leaning against his 
breast, and the harmonies of the stars in their 
courses. This appears a great thing to us 
when we meditate upon it in a walk, or when 
the tick of the watch tells upon the ear in the 
darkness of the night. But, to receive the 
full impression, we should go into the work- 


shop where scores of men and boys are busy | 


in making and arranging the materials,—the 
hard, dead mineral materials,—which are to 
give out something intangible, unutterable, as 


real as themselves, yet purely ideal in its} 


connexion with us. That men by putting 
together brass and steel, and a jewel or two, 
and some engraved marks, should present to 
us, as in a mirror, the simultaneous doings 
of the stars in the sky, seems to raise the 
work-room into a place of contemplation or 
eloquent discourse. 
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Thus did it appear to us yesterday, when 


We know that, in fact, the sick man | 





'minghai. is a curious illustration of the way 


[Conductea by 


we entered a fine range of rooms, where a 
great number of men and boys were occupied 
in the business of watch-making for the | 
Messrs. Rotherham. There was no resisting | 
the sense of the seriousness of their work in 
comparison with that (though equally delicate | 
and intently pursued) by which baubles are 
produced. There is something serious about 
the whole business. It is a serious thing that 
it is science and labour which gives its high | 
value to a watch, and not the costliness of the | 
material. A cable was put into our hands, | 
the steel of which was worth nothing that | 
could be specified; whereas, in its present | 
form, it was worth two shillings. Each link, | 
almost too small to be seen by the naked eye, | 
is composed of five parts, each of which is 
made and placed for a purpose. The mere | 
metal of the whole interior of a watch is worth, | 
we were told, perhaps sixpence ; whereas, the | 
labour and skill worked up in it raise its | 
value to many pounds, All is very quiet in 
these large apartments, where scores of men | 
and boys are poring over their work. The | 
quadrangle of rooms has windows completely 
round both sides. Under the windows a | 
counter extends, completely round also. Almost | 
every workman has a small magnifying glass, 
which he fits to the right eye, for the finest 
part of his work. Of course, the right eye | 
fails, sooner or later. One man was spoken 
of as having worked for this house between 
forty and fifty years; but this was a remark 
able case. The eye is usually worn out ina 
much shorter time than that. Besides the | 
long rows of poring craftsmen here, we were | 


|told that there were two hundred more in | 


their own homes, employed for the same firm. 
Having heard of their house as the largest 
watch manufactory in the inland counties, if 
not in the kingdom, it was with great interest 
that we received the details of the history and 
extent of their business. 

It appears that somewhere about 1783, one 
Vale saw that there was an opening in 
Coventry for the making of watches ; and he 
set up the business now conducted by the 
Messrs. Rotherham. From that day to this, 
great difficulty has arisen from the prejudice 
against country-made watches. If there ever 
was, as some say, good reason for this distrust 
of Coventry watches, there is not now; yet 
the difficulty exists, and occasions some curious 
embarrassments. Ten years ago, the annual 
production of watches by this firm was about 
six thousand ; it is now nearly nine thousand. 
If we consider the durable character of 
watch—that a single one generally serves us 
for a lifetime—this will be seen to be a iarge 
production. But there seems to be no doubt 
that the demand would be larger, but for the 
prejudice against Coventry watches, which is 
akin to that against Birmingham jewellery. 
The dispute lately pending between a great 
Coventry house and the Assay Office at Bir- 
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this prejudice works. There is an Act of 
Parliament, about thirty years old, which 
obliges manufacturers to send their gold pro- 
ductions to the Assay Office at Birmingham, 
if they reside within thirty miles of it. Messrs. 
Rotherham send the greater part of their 
watch-cases to the Birmingham office; but 
they feel it hard, while labouring under the 
disadvantage of the old prejudice, to be pre- 
vented from getting their gold assayed at any 
office they prefer. Their alternative is between 
having their watches despised on account 
of the local mark, and buying their cases in 
London. They are obliged to buy so many 
cases in London, that it makes the difference 
of thirty pounds a-week in the wages of labour 
that they pay in Coventry. 

While we are speaking of legislative impe- 
diments which annoy the manufacturer, we 
may as well mention two or three more, 
which would be scarcely credible in our day, 
if they did not happen to be true. There 
seems to be a natural relation between the 
English and the Swiss, in regard to watch- 
making. Though the law does all it can to 
part them, they are perpetually at work in 
combination ; a combination which it would 
be convenient to make honest and easy. The 
tools—various and most delicate—used by 
watch-makers, are purchased chiefly from | 
Warrington in Lancashire; but the hest of| 
them are fashioned in Switzerland. Iron is| 
sent over from England, and returned by the! 
Swiss in the shape of tools so exquisite, that | 
we cannot rival them. Swiss watch-makers | 
live in Clerkenwell, to make the faces of our! 
watches ; an article in which fashion is as 
capricious as in any department whatever. 
Now, it would be much easier and pleasanter 


the cases is now an important business with 
them. What confusion, and trouble, and 
waste, are caused by all these legislative 
meddlings! 

It is painful to see that further difficulties 
are made by the selfishness of certain persons 
at home, concerned in the making of watches. 
One cause of the cheapness of Swiss watches, 
which preserves their popularity, in spite ot 
their inferiority to ours, is the comparative 
cheapness of their production. Throughout 
the valleys of Switzerland, there are multi- 
tudes of women busy in their own homes, 
about the delicate processes of watch-making. 
No work can be more suitable for women. 
The fineness of sight and touch required 
seems to mark it out as a feminine employ- 
ment ; and it can be pursued at home, if that 
is desired, just like needle-work, or any other 
feminine business. But the men of Coventry 
will not allow women to be employed. The 
employers desire it ; the women desire it ; all 
rational observers desire it ; but the men will 
not allow it. The same man who sends his 
wife and daughter to weave at the factory, 
will not hear of their engraving “ brass-work ” 
at home. It is a curious thing to pass in 
forty minutes from Birmingham to Coventry, 
and to mark the difference between the two 
places in this matter. In the one, we 
see hundreds of neatly-dressed and well- 
behaved women, doing work suitable to their 
faculties and their strength, and earning the 
means of support for themselves, and educa- 
tion for their children, by making screws, 
gold chains, and many other things ; while, 
in Coventry, the workmen will not allow a 
woman to paste bits of floss silk upon a card, 
or to mark the figures upon the face of a 


for these Swiss to live at home, and work in| watch. With regard to the ribbon manufac- 
their own beloved dwellings, as numbers of| ture, they have had to give way. At the 
their countrymen, and many more of their|reels and looms we see women employed by 
countrywomen, are always doing. But, while| hundreds. ‘The rest will follow. The women 
Swiss watches are admitted entire into Eng-| will obtain whatever liberty of occupation is 
land, at a duty of ten per cent., the importa-! reasonable, because whatever is reasonable 
tion of parts of watches is totally prohibited. | becomes practicable, sooner or later. We 
Swiss watches, as a whole, are not to be com-| know of a beginning made, no matter where, 
pared with English; but in the making of|or by whom. The respectable and educated 
some parts, the Swiss excel us. By this| wife of a superior mechanic chooses to aid her 
absurd prohibition, we must either buy entire | husband’s earnings, by employing her leisure 
watches, to help us to the parts we want, or/in a process of watch-making—that of 
we must try to smuggle; or skilled Swiss|“engraving” the “brass work” in the inte- 
must come and live here. We need not say|rior of a watch. As soon as it was discovered 
that the one thing which we never think of,| that she was thus employed, an outcry was 
is going without anything which is proved to| raised. Every opposition was made, but she 
be the best of its kind. We, on the other|has persevered. A sort of case of appren- 
hand, are excluded altogether from the Eu-|ticeship has been made out, by witnesses 
ropean trade in watches. The prohibition, as| having affirmed that, in their presence, she 
regards all Europe, is complete ; while we} had seen her father do the work she had un- 
trade with Asia, Africa, and America. In|dertaken. She would have preferred another 
the United States, again, there is a duty| branch of the work ; but she found there was 
which so affects the importation of watches,|no chance of her being permitted to do the 
as to give rise to a whimsical state of things.|same thing that her husband wrought at. 
Our watches go “in the frame,” packed naked, | She is instructing her two daughters, how- 
as it were, and they are clothed with cases| ever, in her own branch ; and there can be no 
there. The Americans cannot compete with| doubt that her example will be followed. At 
us in making the works ; but the making of! present, hers is considered a singular case, 
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The watchmakers are now supposed to be to 
the ribbon manufacturers, in Coventry, as 
one to ten. The proportion will, probably, 
have changed before the next census. It 
should be considered, however, that the rib- 
bon-weavers are distributed over neighbour- 
ing districts, while the watchmakers 
within the city. 

Various parts of the watch come hither 
from widely distant places. We have said that 
the most delicate tools are made in Switzer- 
land, and the ornamented faces of the 
watches in London. The jewels come 
from Holland. The diamonds are cut 
abroad, but their framing in steel is done at 
home. We saw many hundreds of them ina 
little box. We saw some rubies, rough and 
some cut, round and very small ; some chry- 
solites, also. The cutting can be done only 
with diamond dust. The engine-turning of 
the cases is done in private houses, in Co- 
ventry; and so is the making of enamelled 
faces. The glasses come chiefly from the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, where they are 
made more cheaply than anywhere else. No 
place, but Newcastle-upon-Tyne, can compete 
with the Irish glasses. The smallest wheels 
are made at Prescot, in Lancashire. All the 
other parts of the watch, if we remember 
right, are made-in the establishment. 

We saw the strip of stout brass out of 
which the “frames” were to be cut. The 
with 


cutting these brass circles, piercing them 
the necessary holes, joining them, inserting 
the jewels into the holes, fitting on the 
wheels and the chain, inserting the spring, 
engraving the brasses and the gold, making 
the cases, and finishing off the whole ;—this 


is the work done here. One boy may be seen 
fitting the pinions into the frames ; another 
polishing the pinion with his small fiddle- 
stick—for such his tool appears to be; 
another delicately handling the escapement ; 
another showing to us a hair-spring, as an in- 
stance of the value given by labour to a 
material of low cost,—this almost imper- 
ceptible string of steel being “more valuable 
than gold,” as he says. The careful workman 
covers his work from dust (such of it as is 
finished, or waits) with a little inverted tum- 
bler. The apprentice lads earn about four 
shillings and threepence a week ; the higher 
order of workmen average twenty-eight 
shillings, or thirty shillings. We were curi- 
ous to know how low and how high the price 
of watches goes, here in the wholesale esta- 
blishment. The lowest we heard of was three 
pounds ; the highest thirty-five pounds ; but 
few are sold of a higher value than twenty 
pounds, wholesale price; which mounts up 
to a good deal more in London shops. 

The most interesting class of watches, to us, 
was that of the agricultural labourers. We 
were glad to hear that agricultural labourers 


bought watches ; a fact which we should hardly | 


have suspected. The number demanded 


rapidly decreasing. If one hundred and fifty 
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watches are made weekly, eight or nine ot 
them may be for agricultural labourers ; and 
the proportion was formerly much larger. 
They are of a wondrous size; about two 
inches thick. There is silver to the value of 
two pounds in a watch which costs four 
pounds. The thing looks us if it could never 
be lost—hardly broken; and it is incon- 
ceivable that damp or soil could get in. On 
its broad face is painted a gay picture—Speed 
the Plough, or the Foresters’ or the Odd 
Fellows’ Arms. Next in bulk to these are 
the watches for the Scotch market. The 
Scotch seem to like to feel that they have a 
watch in their pocket. In remarkable con- 
trast with them are the watches, scarcely 
bigger than one’s thumb-nail, which are in- 
tended for presents to very little ladies, As 
little ladies’ time is not supposed to be very 
valuable, it is not insisted that these should 
go well. From these the article reaches 
in value to the thirty-pounds watch, ex- 
quisitely chased, back and face, and of beau- 
tiful form and proportions. Of the watches 
for exportation, those made for the market of 
Alexandria are perhaps the most remarkable, 
They are, in form, hunting-watches; the 
marking of the hours is Arabic ; and there is 
no ornament whatever. No figures of any 
living thing must be looked at by a Moham- 
medan ; and it appears as if, to make all safe, 
the Arabs would not countenance any graven 
image of fruit or flower, leaf, or tendril. While 
talking of the wide transmission of this delicate 
article of manufacture, we were surprised to 
find how many watches are sent about the 
kingdom by post,—not for cheapness, but 
for security. It is an expensive method, but 
a convenient one. This house sends out by 
post sometimes thirty in a week. 

Having never seen engine-turning, and 
having, in truth, not the least idea how it was 
done, we gladly accepted an invitation toa 
neighbouring dwelling, where an elderly man 
and a boy were busy ‘about the process. ‘The 
neat apartment, the shining machine, the 
courteous old gentleman in his spectacles and 
clean apron, anxious to show us whatever we 
wished to see, made a very pleasant impression 
upon us. The principle of the process is 
understood at a glance; but not the less 
wonderful does it appear to us that any man 
should ever have thought ofit. The invention 
is French, and nearly a century old ; but it is 
only lately that it has reached its present 
perfection. The machine is expensive, costing 
about one hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
Fieldhouse is admitted to be the best maker. 
The main part of the machine, to the eye of 
the novice, at least, is a barrel, which is bound 
round with strips of copper of various 
patterns, sinuous, or undulating, or other. 
The revolution of this barrel, with one of the 
strips pressing against a steel tip or bolt, 
causes a vibratory motion, in accordance 
with the copper pattern, in whatever is 
connected with the vibrating steel, The 
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watch-case is so connected. It is fastened at 
the end of a bar ; and, while it is vibrating 
there, a graver is brought up to it, on a sort 
of miniature railway; and it peels dff the gold 
in the pretty pattern required. We saw a 
ribbon-like circular pattern ; concentric rings, 
and vertical ornamentation ; and we were told 
that by the combination of the patterns pro- 
vided for by the machine before us, as endless 
avariety might be obtained as of changes from 
a peal of a dozen bells. 

With all its prettiness, this process, and 
every other connected with the ornamenting 
ofthe watch, was less interesting to us than 


those which relate to its time-showing pro-| 


perties. We were not sorry that the last 
stage of our sight-seeing was the preparation 
of the enamel face, with its indices of hours 
and minutes. 

We went to the little workshop of a supe- 
rior artisan, who works here, but lives in the 
country. His intelligent daughters help him 
in the lettering department of his little busi- 


ness ; and very pretty work it is for them. | 
Round pieces of | 
copper are cut, with scissors, out of a strip | 


The affair is simple enough. 


which comes from the rolling-mill ; the size 
being determined by a brass pattern. The 
edges are slightly turned up, in order to hold 
the enamel, when melted ; and the necessary 
hole in the middle has its edges turned up, 
on the same side, for the same reason. The 
enamel is made of putty-powder, and several 
other materials. In its unground state it 
| looks just like a bit of thick earthenware ;— 
the white very white ; the cream-colour very 
pure. This is ground down in a mortar 
| extremely fine, mixed with water, to about 
the consistence of soft clay, and spread 
smoothly over the copper ground, Half-a- 
dozen of these faces are put down before the 
| open mouth of the little furnace, to heat 
gradually, in order to avoid the irremediable 
| mischief of a crack. When they have done 
| reeking, they are ready for further cooking. 
With a little pair of tongs, one at a time is 
carefully placed upon a stand in the furnace. 
Presently it begins to shine. It is turned 
round and round, that the whole may be 
equally done. When it is all one white heat, 
it is brought out, and another is put in. 
When cool, the surface is rubbed smooth with 
sand; inequalities are filled up; another 
| coating is given; it is “fired” again, and 
| then polished to the degree we are accustomed 
| to see, 

Then comes the part which the novice must 
| be extremely shy of undertaking, so very 
| important as it is—the marking the hour 
| figures, The face is throughout placed on a 
| little wooden platter, which revolves with a 
_ touch. On this platter it receives its polish- 

ing and all other treatment. It is now turned 
| round, to be ruled with the utmost exactness, 
| with as many radiations from the centre as 
| are wanted. Thick strokes are laid on where 
| the figures are to be, of a metallic paint, com- 
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posed of copper, iron, and other ingredients, 
prepared in a peculiar manner. The decisive 
figure-strokes are then cut in with the help 
of an essential oil; and the surplus paint 
brushes off with a touch of the brush. There 
is a mystery in most houses of business. The 
secret here is how the minute-face is sunk in 
the hour-face. We could understand, how- 
ever, how the excessively small figures were 
done, though hardly how human eyes could 
stand such a trial. Our host proved to us 
what the faculty of sight becomes capable of, 
by relating an achievement of his own. Some 
years ago he wrote, in enamel, “the Lord’s 
Prayer, with every i dotted, and every ¢ 
crossed, in the space of half the wing of a 
house-fly.” He keeps it framed as a locket ; 
and it is the wonder of all strangers who see 
it. He was advised to send it up to the 
Exhibition ; but he dreaded its being lost. 
He eye very dear for his enterprise, as we 
should think ; but he seems rather to glory in 
the result than regret it. By working in a 
blaze of sun-light he “aged” his sight thirty 
years in a single fortnight. He now requires 
strong magnifiers to work at all. 

We observed here the glass globe of water, 
whereby the gas-light is concentrated for 
evening work, which is seen among the 
Birmingham burnishers. It is sad to think 
how the senses and faculties of some are 
overstrained to minister to the luxuries of 
others. If we could reconcile ourselves to 
this at all, it would not be in the case of any 
toys, be their beauty and the money value of 
them what they may ; but in the production 
of this exquisite talisman, the watch, which 
can tell us, in the intervals of tides and sun- 
sets, where the stars are, and what they are 
doing, behind the veil of the noonday light 


}and the midnight cloud. 
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In my hot youth, I once wanted some 
money. I do not mean to say that this was 
the only time that I have ever experienced 
a similar want during that excited period. 
But I have particular reasons for referring 
to that especial occasion. 

I had not arrived at the age which is known 
as “years of discretion ;” indeed, even at the 
present moment it is the opinion of some of my 
friends But that is a consideration into 
which it is needless to enter. Let it suffice to 
state, that my money was “locked up” in the 
hands of a guardian—a gentleman of the old 
school, who devoutly believed that he was acting 
the part of my best friend by depriving me of 
any free agency in the management of my 
own affairs, and letting me spend as little as 
possible. Accordingly, through this very con- 
siderate conduct on the part of my “ best 
friend ”°—who was personally a perfect stranger 
to me, living in a distant and absurd part of 
the country—I found myself unable to touch 
a guinea without his permission. 
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Such was the state of affairs, when I expe- 
rienced the necessity to which I have alluded. 
My state of dependence was too absurd. 
Accordingly, one fine morning, I resolved to 
make a bold stroke for my emancipation ;— 


“ Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ;”— 


and the blow that I proposed to strike was, to 
induce my guardian to sign a certain deed 
which would have the effect of placing a con- 
siderable portion of my property at my own 
disposal. 

1 knew that to effect this object, a letter 
would be useless. To tell the truth, I had 
already gone through the epistolary phase of 
supplication in all its varieties. I had tried 
every style:—the dutiful, the jocular, the 
insinuating, the desperate, the menacing, 
and the conciliatory, after the most approved 
models. I had invested fanciful friends with | 
imaginary necessities, and expressed most 
philanthropic wishes to relieve them ; I had 
contracted impossible debts at games which 
I never played in my life (“for the last time, 
on my honour as a gentleman”); I had even | 
found sudden necessities for large sums to 
enable me to prosecute my studies by expen- 
sive additions to my library—which happened 
to be singularly complete—all to no purpose. 

I now mustered up courage to make my 
“last appeal ;” and this appeal I determined 
to make in person. I have said that I was 
a stranger to my guardian and to his esta- 
blishment ; but they were old friends of my 
family; and I had moreover been in the| 
receipt, for several years past, of that un- 

| meaning civility known as a “general invi- 
tation.” This was sufficient ; and behold me 
ostentatiously driving up to the house one | 
morning, supplied with baggage enough to 
stand a campaign of six months. 

The “people of the house” upon whom I 
had so desperately intruded, maintained the 
reputation, during their short visits to London, 
amongst my set, of being “crack people.” I 
accordingly expected to be received with a 

| certain ducal magnificence ; which, however, 
I was subsequently given to understand, had | 
not been known in the house since the time 
of some mysterious “old Sir Walter ;” about 





whom nobody knew anything in particular, 
and whom I strongly suspect to be a myth. 

The fact was, that though coming from 
the old Norman family of De Musherewin, 
my entertainers were a very plain, homely 

| family, with—as far as the master of the 
house was concerned—not much more pride 
than can be considered appropriate when 
one has nothing tobe proud of. 

As for the lady, the case was somewhat 
different. She had a great notion about 
keeping up “the dignity of the family ;” 
and I know I annoyed her mortally by the 
abruptness of my descent, — “taking them 
quite unprepared,”—as I heard her say to 
one of the servants, in giving directions about 


| my room. This lady was the only person 


| 
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| 
from whom I heard anything of the apocry- | 
phal “old Sir Walter ;” the mystery about 
whom I have never been able to clear up, | 
owing to Burke having, most unpardonably, 
forgotten to mention the family, in his History } 
of the Landed Gentry. | 

But the most interesting member of the | 
family—to me—was a cousin of Mrs. de 
Musherewin, considerably better looking 
than that lady, and enjoying besides the 
additional advantages of blue eyes and only 
nineteen summers. She was inclined to be 
sentimental, and had just enough sense of the 
ridiculous (which I take to be sense of a very 
high kind) to be somewhat ashamed of it. 
Altogether, she was what her friends called 
“a riddle,” and suited me capitally ; so we 
became excellent friends at first sight. More- 
over, her name was Amy; and I need not 
say how great an attraction a lady of that 
name is to a young gentleman addicted 
to quoting “Locksley Hall.” You may be 
sure, then, that in my readings of Tennyson 
—which were conducted with due decorum 
in the back drawing-room—the allusions to 
the “cousin shallow-hearted” and the “ Amy, 
mine no more,” excited their due degrees 
of confusion, and contributed their share 
to a mutual good understanding. 

At an early period of my visit I had 
broken its object to the old gentleman, 
but without immediate success. He con- 
sidered my allowance amply sufficient ; he 
had no idea of young men persisting in being 
young men; he acted for my good,—and so 
forth. After ten days’ stay in the house, I 
began to think the case hopeless, and made 
up my mind to return to town. I should 
have done so immediately but for the “ shal- 
low-hearted cousin ;” who having, it seems, 
gained some inkling of my plans, advised me, 
in confidence, to “ wait a little longer,” under 
a promise, made somewhat mysteriously, that 
she would try “to arrange it for me.” To 
tell the truth, I did not feel reluctant to find 
an excuse for remaining; and it was fortunate 
that I did so ; for the next morning an inci- 
dent occurred which was destined to have 
some influence upon the success of my plans. 

I must premise that the De Musherewin 
domestics were to me a most mysterious 
race. There were only a couple of men who 
might be considered as in attendance upon the 
family ; the footman and the coachman. The 
family drove nothing more ostentatious than 
a Brougham ; and the services of the foot- 
man were, therefore, confined to waiting at 
table, and to in-door duties. Then there 
was a gardener, who seemed to exercise his . 
vocation only very early in the morning 
before the family were up ; but whom I saw 
constantly so employed, when I have risen 
at unholy hours for the purpose of reading or 
walking. 

At such times I have frequently seen this 
gardener in conversation with a young—no, 


} 
| 
} 


not a lady ; and yet she was scarcely so el 
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as what we understand by an “ individual,” 
or a “party.” A “young person” is the 
word. I[ saw him frequently talking to a 
young person of what the newspapers call 
“ prepossessing exterior,’ and whom I sub- 
sequently discovered to be “ lady’s maid” at 
a house not a hundred yards distant. Morning 
after morning I watched the pair from my 
window talking and walking together, and 
marking in their manner towards each other 
a certain respect and deference ; a certain 
air of distance, mixed with one of familiarity, 
which obviously meant mystery ; not much 
mystery to me, for I carelessly set down the 
affair as what they call “a case ;” and there 
was an end of it. 

No: not quite an end of it ; for, one morn- 
ing, I was taking my usual walk before break- 
fast, with a book in my hand; when, ina lane 
a short distance from the house, I saw the 
lady’s maid—the obvious betrothed of the 
gardener—walking with—our footman! Oh! 
the caprice of woman! Why does not some 
good-natured friend tell the unfortunate John 
of Spades of the peril that awaits him ? 
Poor fellow! The rival lover seemed some- 
what confused, I thought, as he touched? his 
hat in passing ; but did not look like a very 
guilty man with any great weight upon his 
conscience. He waited at breakfast after- 
wards with his usual composure. 

Meantime, I found myself no nearer to 
a settlement of affairs with my guardian ; 
and began to think the “shallow-hearted 
cousin” had been making fun of me. Time 
went on, and it was plain that I must soon go 
off. I resolved, however, to trust to the 
chances of a few more days. I had been 
much amused by the caprice of my friend, 
the lady’s maid ; I was willing to see to what 
it might lead. An incident which speedily 
occurred made the case only still more 
mysterious. 

One morning I had been persuaded to 
accompany Mrs. de Musherewin and her sister 
to pay one of those dreary compliments 
known as “morning calls,” to the 'Twaddle- 
tons, who lived a few miles off—ten, or twenty, 
or thirty, perhaps: which is considered nothing 
in the country. They were very nice people, 
the Twaddletons; talked genteelly about high 
life ; and never told an anecdote of anybody 
under an ambassador. I used to humour 
them in this weakness ; and tell them inci- 
dents which had happened to my dear friend 
Grinder (who was plucked, the other day, at 
Cambridge, for the Voluntary Theological), 
us the adventures of my friend—for the 
nonce—the Duke of Mount-Mornington, or 
that adventurous fellow, Lord John High- 
toptover. It is wonderful how stories im- 
prove by this system. I remember, once— 
when in one of my most audacious moments 
I had given one of Grinder’s exploits to the 
Crown Prince of Wurtemberg—the Twaddle- 
tons were absolutely entranced ; and I know 
that, from that moment, they pronounced me 
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one (for a mere commoner) of the most 
amusing and well-bred persons of their ac- 
quaintance. 

I have said, we were going to pay a 
morning visit to the Twaddletons, The car- 
riage had been ordered early, and while 
waiting for it, and for the descent of the 
ladies, I turned out to stroll for a few 
minutes. Passing the coach-house, I saw the 
Brougham standing at the door with the 
horses in, and all ready ; and, close by, the 
coachman, engaged, with a reckless disregard 
of his master’s time, in conversation with my 
old friend, the lady’s maid ; the undoubted 
fiancée of the gardener, and the suspected 
chére amie of the footman! The pair had 
arrived at that most interesting period in 
interviews of this description—the parting ; 
and they were prolonging the “sweet sorrow” 
in the usual manner, under cover of the 
carriage ; not suspecting that a witness 
was so near. The final farewell did at last 
take place, and I will not—considering all 
circumstances—say how affectionate it was. 
The lady then tripped off. I made a point of 
vanishing with considerable dexterity ; and, 
as the Brougham drove round to the fran- 
tically impatient ladies, I thought I had never 
seen a coachman look more innocent and 
serene. 

That day Twas doomed once more to be 
puzzled by this extraordinary establishment 
of domestics. Returning from the Twaddle- 
tons’, I felt somewhat depressed, and was not 
in one of my best humours. (I should have 
mentioned, by the way, that the Twaddletons 
are very nice people, but that they once had 
the misfortune to live for six months in Paris. 
They had quite time during that period to 
adopt the accent of the natives; but this 
they had certainly not done; and the prin- 
cipal thing they seemed to have brought 
away with them from France, was the very 
reprehensible custom of not giving refresh- 
ments of any description to morning callers— 
in opposition to our dear old English country 
custom, which relieves calling from so much 
of its dulness). I felt somewhat depressed 
in spirits, and was rallied on the subject 
by the “shallow-hearted cousin,” who told 
me that I must brighten up in time for 
dinner next day, when there was to be a 
grand assemblage of all the “county fami- 
lies,” and great guns of the neighbourhood, 
who could be persuaded to come. This led 
to the expression of some fears on the part 
of Mrs. de Musherewin as to the efficiency 
of “a young man who had been highly recom- 
mended,” and who had been accordiugly 
engaged as a supernumerary to assist in wait- 
ing at table on the great occasion. In other 
words, he had been engaged to make himself 
“ generally useful,” aud it was of course anti- 
cipated that he would prove particularly 
useless instead, 

“You see,” said Mrs. de Musherewin, turn- 
ing round with her usual grand manner to 
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me, “of all our own servants, Charles ” (that 
was the footman) “is the only one upon whom 
we can depend. The rest know absolutely 
nothing out of their own departments ; and 
they are so stupid, that I am afraid it would 
be useless to attempt to instruct them for this 
occasion.” 

“T: should have thought otherwise,” said 
the cousin, with a look which, after much 
consideration and with considerable reluc- 
tance, I am obliged to pronounce malicious, 
“the gardener seems to be a quick intelligent 
young man, who would adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances ; and John, who is now driving 
us, I have often thought more fit for domestic 
duties than driving. He is neither old enough 
nor heavy enough to be quite proper for a 
coachman.” 

There was a dead pause. Neither of the 
cousins spoke during the remainder of the 
drive. The elder lady maintained a look of 
portentous severity ; while, in the younger, I 
thought I observed several times a tendency 
to laugh, 

At dinner that day Mrs. de Musherewin’s 
temper was not much improved by an inci- 
dent which would have escaped my notice, 
but for the evident annoyance which it ocea- 
sioned her. Old De Musherewin, whom I 
have already mentioned as a good-humoured, 
unpretending country gentleman, made an 
observation to Charles (who was, as usual, in 
attendance) about the state of the kitchen- 
garden, which he had been inspecting during 
our absence in the morning ; and consulted 
him as to the propriety of planting some 
mangel-wurzel for the cows on “ that piece of 
waste ground in the corner.” 

“T wonder,” said Mrs, de Musherewin, with 
a severe look at her husband, “that you do 
not talk of these subjects in the proper 
quarter. 
It is the gardener’s business.” 

De Musherewin looked confused, as if he 


had made a “confounded mull”—to use an| 
expression of his own—about something ; and | 


drank off a glass of sherry, rather nervously. 
His wife subsided into her established air of 
severity ; the young lady was suddenly seized 
with a fit of coughing ; Charles did not seem 
quite at his ease ; and I was the only unem- 
barrassed person present. I had been once 
before somewhat amused at the old gentleman 
asking the coachman “ If he thought that old 

rt had been put in a damp part of the 
cellar?” But Mrs. de Musherewin, not being 
present at that time—to give prominency to 
the remark by going into hysterics, or making 
any demonstration of the kind—I had thought 
no more of the occurrence. 

Meantime the affair of the lady’s maid 
became more mysterious. A few days after our 
visit to the Twaddletons, I went out with old De 
Musherewin to have a pop at some pheasants. 
He began to talk about “his preserves.” I 
had never known that he indulged in any such 


| luxury ; and to this day I am convinced, from 
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What can Charles know of them ?| 
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my experience on that occasion, that the game 
could not have been very plentiful, otherwise 
we must have succeeded in finding something 
to hit. But my object in mentioning our day’s 
sport, was to state that we were accompanied 
by “the gamekeeper,” whom I had never be- 
fore seen or heard of. In appearance, he was 
a most unexceptionable person—got up with 
velveteen and fustian, game-pouches, guns, 
and powder-belts, in a most orthodox manner, 

In the course of our march over the stubble, 
De Musherewin (who is always affable to his 
dependants) good-naturedly rallied the game- 
keeper upon the fact that he was going 
to be married very speedily. The game- 
keeper grinned, and admitted the soft im- 
peachment; his master promised to “do what 
he could for him towards setting him up ;” 
and so the matter dropped. But it so hap- 
pened that, shortly afterwards, I was walking 
on in advance with my host, when I happened 
to ask him who was to be the bride of our 
friend the gamekeeper ? 

“Oh!” was the answer, “ he considers that 
he’s making a good thing of it. Good-looking, 
you know, and all that ; she is the personal 
and® confidential servant of the wife of old 
Sir Sykes Slimpenny, our next-door neigh- 
bour, I may say; for our respective parks 
only divide the two mansions.” (So the De 
Musherewin lawn, and surrounding meadows. 
was a park !) 

“ Are you sure?” I asked, dubiously. 

“Certain ; the wedding-clothes have, as I 
have been told, been purchased.” 

Mystery upon mystery! Was this desirable 
young person going to marry the whole 
neighbourhood ? I was fairly puzzled and 
perplexed. 

That day at dinner De Musherewin made 
a casual remark, relative to the approaching 
marriage of the gamekeeper ; to which Mrs. 
de Musherewin observed, that “she was not 
aware that the event was to take place for 
several weeks,” 

“He told me it was to come off in a few 
days,” said De Musherewin. “He leaves 
my service, you know, in less than a week, 
having engaged himself in another part of 
the country.” 

There was another awkward pause, such as 
I had before noticed. Mrs, de Musherewin 
was visibly agitated ; and the remainder of 
the dining ceremonial passed off in perfect 
silence. ‘The next morning, early, I received 
a message from the master of the house, who 
desired to see me in the library. I found 
him alone with his fishing-tackle, a parch- 
ment deed, a pheasant (from the poulterer’s), 
and an attorney. He opened his business very 
abruptly. He had taken my request into 
consideration, and was prepared to make the 
concession that I required. Not a word of his 
former very excellent reasons for refusing. It 
was evident that in the teeth of all his previous 
opinions, he had suddenly come to the conclue 
sion that it was very proper that young men 
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should be young men ; that control over their 
own property was not an unreasonable de- 
mand; that, inshort, young men, being young 
men, should be allowed to come and to go 
(strong emphasis on “go”), without restric- 
tion or restraint. For myself, puzzled and 
astonished as I was, I made no remark ; but 
very quietly went through the necessary for- 
malities, and stood up a responsible being— 
the boné fide proprietor of actual and nego- 
tiable Bank of England notes. 

On considering, in the course of the morn- 
ing, the possible reasons which could have 
induced my guardian so suddenly to change 
his resolution, it occurred to me that he 
had been ruled in the matter by his wife. 
For what object ? Possibly by satisfying my 
demands, to put a termination to my visit. 
Such athing was certainly conceivable, espe- 
cially as I had already made a stay of several 
weeks ; and the sting of the sharp tone of his 
violently accentuated “ go” still tingled in my 
ears. It would not, perhaps, be very deli- 
cate to take a precipitate flight immediately 
on the settlement of my affairs; still I pre- 
ferred that alternative, to the possibility of 
interfering with any domestic arrangements ; 
so I resolved to “go,” at all hazards, on the 
following day. Unexpected and important 
business is of course speedily improvised in 
such cases. It was evident that, for some 
reason of their own, they wanted to get rid 
of me. I did not want to go; but I went. 

Not quite soon enough, however; for I 
was not destined to depart without hearing 
more of the mysterious movements of the 
servants. The next morning, at breakfast, 
I noticed that the habitual Charles did 
not make his appearance, and that we were 
attended by a female domestic. Waiting until 
she had disappeared from the apartment, Mrs. 
de Musherewin explained the phenomenon. 

“You see, it is very annoying; I don’t 
know what to do for a few days. There has 
been a slight disagreement, and all of our 
men-servants have left us—left us last night.’’ 

“ All !—surprising and inconvenient una- 
nimity !” 

“Yes; it isa fact. They had arranged to 
go upon that day; their term was up; but 
I had certainly expected as a piece of 
common civility that they would have waited 
until the family were provided with others.” 

“Certainly ; it would be only a piece of 
ordinary courtesy,” I said, for the sake of 
saying something. 

But the fact was, they had all arranged 
to be married that morning, and would not 
put off the day. 

Impenetrable mystery! It was the first 
time I had ever heard of such a proceeding. 
But I had no time to think about such 
matters now. 

It happened that, after breakfast, I was 
taking a farewell of some of my favourite 
haunts where I had been accustomed to 
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saw some gaily-attired persons issuing forth 
I remembered that there were no end of 
persons to be married that morning, and I 
planted myself accordingly among the mob 
of rustics who were gaping about, to see them 
pass. 

To my astonishment, there was only one 
couple ; that is to say, one marrigd couple. I 
recognised the bride at once—my pretty friend, 
who seemed so generally sought after. But 
the bridegroom puzzled me. He was dressed 
in what—-in contradistinction to livery—we 
call “ plain clothes ;” though, I must say, that 
they could not be so designated in any other 
acceptation of the term. There was a mul- 
berry-coloured coat, a brimstone waistcoat, 
and a nosegay, uncommonly large, and daz- 
zlingly variegated. The Berlin gloves (too 
long in the fingers) sparkled in the sun with 
whiteness. I knew that all the De Musherewin 
domestics were to be married that morning, 
and I knew that this fine gentleman was one 
of them. There could be no mistake—that 
singular command of feature, and that curious 
and varying twist of the mouth, belonged to 
Charles, and to nobody but Charles. But, 
whether the gamekeeper had been made a 
happy man, and the coachman, footman, and 
gardener were blighted in the flower of their 
several affections ; or whether any other one 
out of the four had been made happy, and any 
other three been blighted as aforesaid, I have 
never been able to determine. I had never 
seen any of the servants in “plain” clothes, 
aad the test was most embarrassing. Now, 
I felt convinced that the gardener was the 
Benedict ; then, an expression came over his 
face which convinced me that it was the 
coachman ; but, no sooner was this satisfac- 
torily settled, than a reminiscence of the 
gamekeeper made me again a sceptic: in 
like manner, a sudden gesture of the footman 
would set me wandering once more. The 
bridegroom was as difficult of recognition as 
the late Charles Mathews, in one of his 
monopolylogues. 

In my anxiety to clear up the mystery, I 
even felt inclined to prolong my stay; but 
that could not be. I accordingly adhered to 
my original arrangements; and could not 
help thinking, as Mrs. de Musherewin mingled 
her regrets with her adieux, that she was not 
disinclined to part with me. 


Thad not entirely forgotten this domestic 
mystery, in my renewal of town habits and 
town enjoyments, when one day, at breakfast, 
glancing over the advertising columns of a 
morning paper, my eye fell upon the following 
advertisement : 


“ WanTED, in a family of distinction, re- 
siding in the country, a young man, of good 
education and address. He must be able to 
drive, and attend to a pair of horses ; wait at 
table; take charge of a kitchen and flower- 
garden; and act as gamekeeper when re- 


ramble ; when, passing the village church, I! quired. Address, by letter (post-paid), to 
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Reginald de M., Esq. Hautonbank Hall, 
Billberryshire.” 


I verily believe the family are not suited 
to this day! They will, indeed, have to spend 
a large sum iu advertisements, before they 
succeed in finding so admirable a Proteus in 
Plush as Charles. 

How much of my freedom, and of the pre- 
mature possession of my fortune, I owed to the 
diplomacy of the “shallow-hearted cousin,” I 
have yet to learn. My opinion at present is, 
that she was my good genius throughout. I 
shall know all about it some of these days, I 
hope and trust ; for now I have got thus far, I 
don’tmind informing the reader—in confidence 
—that I have “intentions” in that quarter. 


THE MIGHTY MAGICIAN. 


He stood upon the summit of a mount, 
Waving a wand above his head uplifted ; 

And smote the ground, whence gushed, as from a fount, 
A sparkling stream, with magic virtues gifted. 


It fill’d the air with music as it leapt, 
Meirily bounding over hill and hollow ; 

And swiftly to the distant plain it swept, 
Gurgling a challenge to the birds to follow. 


Onward and onward, parting as it ran 
A thousand streamlets from the parent river, 
It roll’d among the farthest haunts of man, ° 
Wooing the sunlight on its breast to quiver. 


Where’er it flow'd, it fed the desert earth 

With wholesome aliment, its seeds to nourish ; 
Quickening its treasures into rapid birth, 

And bidding golden harvests spring and flourish. 


Fair thriving cities rising on its banks, 
Gather'd the noble, and enrich'd the humble ; 
Throng'd with the happy in their various ranks, 
‘They rear'd proud domes that ages scarce could 
crumble. 


The Great Magician from his lofty height 

Beheld the world, with boundless plenty teeming, 
And his eye kindled with a sense of might, 

Proudly, yet softly, at the prospect gleaming. 


“I’ve wrought,” he cried, “rich blessings for mankind ; 
I've thrill'd with happiness the hearts of mourners ; 
And Fame will waft upon her wings of wind 
The deeds of Prace to earth's remotest corners!” 


ZOOLOGICAL STORIES. 
TRAVELLERS’ tales have a peculivz repu- 
tation for the marvellous, and many travellers 
have been accused of fiction. Whether zoolo- 
gists’ tales are in all cases to be trusted, we 
have, now and then, a doubt. They are true 
in the main; but sometimes, possibly, the 
first narrator of an unusually good story has 
judiciously abstained from sifting it ; and once 
in the Zoological Story-Book, the pleasant tale 
has stood on its own merits and been handled 
tenderly, as is the way with ornaments ; no 
man too roughly scratching at them to find 


E. P. Thomson—* The Note-Book of a Natu- 
ralist,” and “ The Passions of Animals” — 
have lately overwhelmed us with good stories 
about animals; nine in ten true, undoubtedly 
and one in ten, perhaps, almost too good to 
be true. Having lately read these books, and, 
moreover, the “ Zoological Recreations,” pub- 
lished some time ago, by Mr. Broderip, we 
find our brains so clogged with anecdotes of 
animals, that we are compelled to let a few 
of them flow out, lest we be stupefied by a 
congestion. 

Of course we accept legends as legends. 
It was once believed of crocodiles, that, after 
they had eaten a man comfortably, and left 
only his skull, at the sweet kernel of which— 
the brain—they could not get, their tears 
were shed over the bone until they softened it, 
and so the skull was opened, and the brain 
devoured. When that is told us as a legend, 
we say, certainly, it was a very quaint thing 

ito believe of the tears of crocodiles. Then, 
travellers’ tales of the proverbial kind are 
next of kin to legends. Here isa very mar- 
vellous one, which Mr. Broderip tells half- 
incredulously. Let us be bold and say that 
we believe it. It is this. An Indian, having 
tamed a rattlesnake, carried it about in a box 
with him, and called it his great father. M. 
Pinnisance met with him as he was starting 
for his winter hunt, and saw him open the 
box-door and give the snake his liberty, telling 


it to be sure and come back to meet him, | 


when he returned to the same spot next May. 
It was then October. M. Pinnisance laughed 
at the man, who immediately saw his way 
clearly to a speculation in rum, and betted 
two gallons that his snake would keep the 
appointment. The wager was made; the 


second week in May arrived ; the Indian and || 


the Frenchman were on the appointed spot. 
The great father was absent, and the Indian, 
having lost his wager, offered to repeat it, 


doubled, if the snake did not return within | 


the next two days. That wager the French- 
man took and lost. The snake, who (had he 
speech) might have apologised for being 
rather behind his time, appeared, and crawle 

into his box. We believe this. 


; of the appointment seems to us only aa appa- 
rent wonder. 
in the winter, and the Indian’s father, turned 
out of the box, made himself snug at no great 


distance from the place of his ejectment. | 


Winter over, the Indian came back. His 
great father may have been dining heartily, 
and indisposed to stir; but, as he grew 
more brisk, the accustomed invocation of his 
little son became effectual, and brought the 
tame snake to the box as usual. 

Mr. Thomson classifies his tales of Animals 
according to the traits of character which 
they evince. Spiders have ears for music. 
Disjonval—the authorities we transfer from 


out of what materials they are composed.|our accessible friends and chroniclers, Mr. 


The pleasant books of Mr. Broderip and Mr.! Broderip or Mr. Thomson—Disjonval knew a_| 


' 
{Conducted | 


Rattlesnakes | 
are teachable ; and, in this instance, the keeping | 


Snakes are not given to travel | 
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spider (such a spider was a person to know) 
who regularly placed himself upon the ceiling 
over a young lady’s head whenever she playec 
the harp, and followed her if she changed her 
position. The celebrated violinist, Berthome, 
(it is our shame never to have heard of him) 
when a boy, saw a spider habitually come out 
to hear when he was practising : this creature 
at last became familiar, and took a seat upon 
the desk. Lenz tells of a goose who followed 
a harp-player wherever he performed, pro- 
bably to hiss him out of self-respect. Bingley 
tells of a pigeon in the neighbourhood of a 
young lady who played brilliantly on the 
narpsichord ; the pigeon did not greatly care 
about her playing, except when she played 
the song of “Speri si,” from Handel’s opera, 
Admetus: then it would come and sit by the 
window, testifying pleasure ; when the song 
was over, it would fly back to its dovecote, 
for it had not learnt the art of clapping wings 
for an encore, 

Tn the matter of experience, we can believe 
the story of a dog who either was not blessed 
with a love of music, or had a master given 
to the perpetration of atrocities against his 
canine ear; the dog whose peace was broken 
by his master’s practice on the violin, took 
every opportunity to hide the stick. Plutarch’s 
story of the mule we are at liberty, we hope, 
to set down in the list of pleasant fables. The 
mule laden with salt blundered, by chance, 
into astream: on coming out it found its load 
to be so agreeably lightened, that it after- 
wards made a point of taking a bath upon its 
travels, To cure it of this trick, the panniers 
were filled with sponge, and then when the 
mule came out of the water with the sponges 
saturated, it felt a load that it had reason to 
remember. 

Dr. Pelican saw a party of rats around the 
bunghole of a cask of wine dipping their tails 
in and then licking them. Mr. Jesse tells of 
rats who performed a similar feat with an oil- 
bottle. But this is nothing in comparison with 
the acuteness of Degrandpre’s monkey. Left 
with an open bottle of aniseed brandy, he 
sucked what he could from it with tongue and 
fingers, and then poured sand into the bottle 
till the rest ran over. Le Vaillant, the 
African traveller, had with him dogs anda 
monkey. When the monkey was weary he 
leapt on a dog’s back for a ride. One dog on 
such occasions quietly stood still, The mon- 
key, fearing to be left behind would presently 
jump off and hasten to the caravan: the dog, 
with studious politeness, took good care tu 
give him precedence. An elephant—we must 
at once append one tale about the elephant, 
whose great sagacity makes him the hero of 
a thousand and one—an elephant belonging 
to an oflicer in the Bengal army, was left 
during the long absence of his master to a 
keeper ; who, as ever elephant-ostlers will do, 
cheated him of his rations. When the master 
came back, the poor half-starved elephant 
testified the greatest joy ; the keeper, nm his 
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master’s presence, put, of course, the full allow- 
ance of food before the elephaut, who imme- 
diately divided it into two parts ; one repre- 
senting his short commons, which he devoured 
greedily ; the other representing the amount 
to which he had been defrauded in his dinners, 
he left. The officer of course understood the 
hint, and the man confessed his breach of trust. 

We must get rid of another story of an 
elephant ; like the last, perfectly credible. 
Elephants have more sagacity than dogs, and 
of dogs few tales that are current are 
doubtful. This is the tale of an elephant in 
the Jardin des Plantes, for which we are 
obliged to Mr. Broderip. A painter used to 
study from the animals in the garden, and 
was minded once to paint the elephant. But 
of course he must paint him in an attitude ; 
and even the sagacity of an elephant failed tu 
understand that the artist wished him to 
keep his mouth open, and hold up his trunk. 
The artist, therefore, got a little boy, and 
entrusted to his care a bag of apples, which 
he was to throw into the elephant’s mouth 
one by one, obliging him in this way to keep 
his trunk uplifted. “The apples,” says Mr. 
Broderip, “were numerous, but the painter 
was not a Landseer, and as he had not the 
faculty of seizing and transferring character 
with Edwin’s magical power and rapidity, the 
task was tedious. By the master’s directions, 
the boy occasionally deceived the elephant by 
a simulated chuck, and thus eked out the 
supply. Notwithstanding the just indignation 
of the balked expectant, his gourmandise 
checked his irritable impatience ; and, keeping 
his eye on the still well-filled bag, he bore the 
repeated disappointment, crunching an apple, 
when.it chanced to come, with apparent glee. 
Ai length the last apple was thrown and 
crunched, the empty bag was laid aside, and 
the elephant applied himself to his water- 
tank as if for the purpose of washing down 
his repast. A few more touches would have 
completed the picture, when an overwhelming 
douche from his well-adjusted trunk oblite- 
rated the design, and drenched the discom- 
fited painter. Having, by this practical 
application of retributive justice, executed 
judgment on the instigator, the elephant, 
disdaining the boy, whom he regarded as the 
mere instrument of wrong, marched proudly 
round his enclosure, loudly trumpeting forth 
his triumph.” 

We have left that story in the pleasant 
words of its accomplished narrator. Mr. 
Thomson now shall tell us one in his way, 
and then we will go on with our own random 
recollections of the pleasant books, by means 
of which these gentlemen have poisoned our 
heads with tales. This illustrates the faculty 
of imitation :—* An oran-otan, brought up by 
Pére Carbasson, became so fond of him, that 
wherever he went, it always seemed desirous 
of accompanying him ; whenever, therefore, 
he had to perform the service of his church, 
he was under the necessity of shutting him 
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up in a room. Once, however, the animal | the elephant, the offender was remembered, 


escaped, and followed the father to the church, 
where, silently mounting the sounding-board 
above the pulpit, he lay perfectly still till the 
sermon commenced. He then crept to the 
edge, and overlooking the preacher, imitated 
all his gestures in so grotesque a manner, 


that the whole congregation were unavoidably | 


urged to laugh. The father, surprised and 


confounded at this ill-timed levity, severely | 


rebuked their inattention, The reproof 
failed in its effect; the congregation still 


laughed, and the preacher, in the warmth of | 


his zeal, redoubled his vociferations and 
actions ; these the ape imitated so exactly, 
that the congregation could no longer restrain 
themselves, but burst out into a leud and 
continued laughter.” Of course a friend 
stepped up to acquaint the preacher with 
the existence of a second person above the 
sounding-board, co-operating with him zea- 
lously. And of course the culprit was taken 
out by the servants of the church with a face 
expressive of insulted innocence. 

There was a dog trained to run on errands 
for his master, who was trotting home one 
evening along a bye-road, with a basket con- 
taining hot pies for his master’s supper, when 


two highwaymen dogs burst out upon him, | 


and while he dogfully fought one, the other 
burglariously broke into his basket. The 
dog who was waylaid saw instantly that 
fighting would not save the pies; the pies 


must go, and it resolved itself into a question 


who should eat them. He at once gave up 
his contest with the adversary ; if the pies 
were to be eaten—among dogs, at least—his 
right was the best, so he immediately darted 
on the basket and devoured all that remained. 

A story of an elephant again comes to the 
surface. At Macassar, an elephant-driver 
had a-cocoa-nut given him, which he wantonly 
struck twice against the elephant’s forehead 
to break it. The next day they were passing 
by some cocoa-nuts fn the street exposed for 
sale. The elephant took up one, and began to 
knock it on the driver’s head ; the result, un- 
happily, was fatal. Elephants commonly dis- 
criminate so well, as to apportion punishment 
to the offence against them: they are con- 
siderate, merciful, and magnanimous. Another 
story of an elephant, we think, occurs in one 
of Mr. Broderip’s books. A visitor to an 
elephant at a fair, having given to him one by 
one a number of good gingerbread-nuts, 
thought it a good joke to end by giving him 
at once a bag full of the hottest kind. The 
elephant, distressed with pain, took bucket- 
full after bucket-full of water, and the joker, 
warned of his danger, had barely escaped 
over the threshold before the bucket was 
flung violently after his departing figure. A 
year afterwards, the foolish fellow came again, 
with gingerbread in one pocket and hot spice 
in the other. He began with his donations 
of gingerbread, and then modestly substituted 
one hot nut. The moment it was tasted by 


| tor battle, like the Caffres. 





and caught up into the air by his clothes; 
his weight tore them, and he fell, leaving the 
elephant his tails and some part of his trousers, 
The animal putting them on the floor set his 
foot upon them, and having deliberately 
picked out of the pockets and eaten all the 
gingerbread that he considered orthodox, he 
trod upon the rest, and threw the tails away. 

The Cape baboons appear to have a tact 
Lieutenant Shipp 
headed twenty men, to recapture sundry coats 
and trousers stolen by a Cape baboon. He 
made a circuit, to cut off the marauders from 
their caverns; they observed him, and de- 
taching a small troop, to guard the entrance, 
kept their posts. They could be seen col- 
lecting large stones, under the active superin- 


|tendence of an old grey-headed baboon, who 


appeared to be issuing his orders as a general. 
The soldiers rushed to the attack, when 
down came an avalanche of enormous stones, 
and Britons left baboons the masters of the 
situation. 

Of monkey-tricks, the Indians have an 
amusing fable. A man went on a journey 
with a monkey and a goat, and he took with 
him, for his refreshment, rice and curds, 
Arrived at a tank, the man resolved to bathe 
and dine. While he was in his bath, the 
monkey ate his dinner, and, having wiped 
his mouth and paws on the goat’s beard, he 
left the goat to settle his account. When the 
man came out of the bath, and found his 
dinner gone, it was quite easy to see, by the 
goat’s beard, who had stolen it. 

The monkey was no ass, The sense of 
asses is not rated very high; but that is a 
mistake about them. They are shrewder 
people than we take them for, and kind- 
hearted as well. A poor higgler, living near 
Hawick, had an ass for his only companion 
and partner in the business. The higgler, 
being palsied, was accustomed to assist him- 
self often upon the road, by holding to the 
ass’s tail. Once, on their travels, during a 
severe winter, man and ass were plunged into 
a snow-wreath, near Rule Water. After a 
hard struggle, the ass got out ; but, knowing 
that his helpless master was still buried, he 
made his way to him, and placed himself so 
that his tail lay ready to his partner’s hand. 
The higgler grasped it, and was dragged out 
to a place of safety. Zoologically speaking, 
it ought not to be thought disrespectful ina 
man to call his friend “an ass.” 

Elephants, again. They show their good 
taste, and are very fond of children. Dn 
Darwin says: The keeper of au elephant, in 
his journey in India, sometimes leaves him 
fixed to the ground by a length of chain, 
while he goes into the woods to collect food 
for him ; and, by way of reciprocal attention, 
asks the elephant to mind his child—a child 
unable to walk—while he is gone. The animal 
defends it ; lets it creep about his legs ; and, 
when it creeps to the extremity of the chain, 
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he gently wraps his trunk about the infant’s| 
body, and brings it again into the middle of | 
the circle. 

And now we cannot clear our minds of 
elephants without unburthening a story which 
we have heard from a tale-teller with Indian 
experience, aid which we imagine to be now 
first told in print. It causes us to feel that in 
a Parliament of animals, elephants would 
have divided in favour of a ten-hours’ bill. 
There was a large ship’s rudder to be floated ; 
men were busy about it one evening, when a 
file of elephants were passing, on the way 
home from work, and it was proposed and 
carried that an elephant might as well save 
them their pains, and push the thing into the 
water for them. So an elephant was brought, 
and put his head down, and appeared to push 
with might, but not a beam stirred. Another 
was brought to help him, with the same 
result ; and finally, as many elephants as the 
rudder would allow, seemed to be busy and 
did nothing. So the elephants went home. 
They had struck, and declined working out 
of business hours. Next morning, on the 
way to work, one elephant was again brought, 
and pushed the rudder down into the water, 
almost as a man might push a walking-stick. 

Stories illustrative of the kindness, grati- 
tude, and kindred feelings of which animals are 
capable, have no end ; one follows on another ; 
for, in fact, the animals, bird, beast, and fish, 
are all good fellows, if you come to know them 
properly. A rat tamed bya prisoner at Genf 
slept in his bosom. Punished for some fault, 
it ran away, but its anger or its fear died and 
its love lived on: in a month it returned. The 
prisoner was released, and in the joy of liberty 
it did not come into his mind to take his old 
companion with him. The rat coiled itself 
up in some old clothes left by his friend, all 
that was left of him, abstained from food, and 
died in three days. 

A surgeon at Dover saw in the streets a'| 
wounded. terrier, and like a true man took 
it home with him, cured it in two days, and | 
let it go, The terrier ran home, resolved to 
pay the doctor by instalments, For many 
succeeding weeks he paid a daily visit to the 
surgery, wagged, his tail violently for some 
minutes and departed. ‘Tail-wagging is dog’s 
money, and when this dog thought that he 
had paid in his own eoin a proper doctor’s | 
bill, the daily visit to the surgery was dis- 
continued. 





CHIPS. 


A VISIT TO THE BURRA BURRA MINES, 


From Adelaide to Burra Burra, ninety-six 
miles before us ;—so many miles of exquisite 
enjoyment, should the weather only hold as 


brilliant as it is at starting. The “caller air,” 
laden with the aroma of gum-trees, and infinite 
wild shrubs and flowers, considered even in a 
Beas sensual light, leaves all the aldermanic 


A VISIT TO THE PURRA BURRA 
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class of pleasures out of sight. We amble on, 
towards our first stage, Gawler Town, which is 
some two-and-twenty miles from Adelaide. 
We glance at the numerous snug little farms 
on either side of us. Harvest was long since 
over. Everything had been, and was soon to 
be again. Fields of wheat, barley, and oats ; 
fields of maize, fields of lucerne ; noble hay- 
stacks ; here a well-stocked kitchen-garden ; 
there a quarter of an acre, or so, of gigantic 
pumpkins. At this door is a chubby little 
rogue of four or five summers, in friendly con- 
test with the great shaggy dog. Pleasant is 
it, too, to see the little flaxen heads amongst 
the clumps of vines, and the ruddy-faced 
youngsters shading their eyes with their 
hands, from the sun, that they may get a 
good look at us in passing. Then there are 
the clacking of ducks, the grunting of un- 
seen pigs, the majesty of the strutting turkeys, 
and the solemn strings of geese. 

We are in sight of Gawler Town; the 
horses know it, for they prick their ears, 
and bestir themselves, expectant of the sweet 
lucerne hay, and the cobs of Indian corn. 
Gawler Town is an embryo; the seed of a 
town just coming up; as yet, an unpretend- 
ing village, but vigorous, striving, prosperous. 
Butchers, bakers, grocers, tailors, shoemakers, 
all the artists necessary to the mere physical 
man. Our innkeeper you would consider to 
be a man too good for his business, if he did 
not make you so comfortable. A man of 
decent education, and of tact, he readily 
accepts our invitation to be seated; he has 
narrative talent, so that we enjoy being Tom 
Jones or Parson Adams for a night, and 
luxuriate in our emancipation from the 
passionless community of waiters. 

Next morning, before daylight, we are once 
more in the saddle. Farms again, picturesque 
creeks, groups of cattle, flocks of sheep, an 
occasional black fellow, or a tweed-clad horse- 
man, smoking a “cutty” pipe. By mid-day 
we reach Captain Bagot’s Kapunda mine, at 
the village of that name. This is one of the 
first discovered copper mines in the country, 
and ranks in productiveness next after the 
Burra Burra. We are treated most hos- 
pitably by the gallant and fortunate pro- 
prietor, and, after spending the rest of the 
day and the following night with him, are 
sent onwards the next morning rejoicing. 

There is no change in the character ot 
scenery, except that it has more hill and less 
wood, A singular deficiency of wood becomes 
observable as you advance still further, and 
the sterility of the earth for many miles 
before you reach Kooringa, suggests to you 
that the wealth beneath the surface is only 
reasonable compensation .for the poverty 
above. 

Yet one night more on the road. We are 
now only about fifteen miles from the far- 
famed Burra Burra. But the dusk of the 
short twilight of this latitude comes upon us, 
and compels an election between a squalid 
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looking little “public” on the way-side, or 
the risk of losing our way if we proceed. 
The inn, at which we now seek entertainment, 
is a mere weather-board hut, about eighteen 
feet long, by about ten feet wide, and this 
moderate space is again subdiv ided’ into bar, 
parlour, and dormitories. 

By eleven o’clock the next morning we are 
comfortably housed in the Kooringa hotel, 
and our journey is at an end. 
reached Burra Burra, three or four directors, 
with their secretary, had just arrived in a 
carriage-and-four, for the purpose of making 
the monthly inspection of the mines. I 
arranged to accompany them. 

Accordingly, we all wended our way toge- 
ther across the hilly pass which lies between 
the front of the hotel and the mine. As we 
came to the top of this pass, we could com- 
mand a perfect view of the hollow or basin 
under which the treasures of the Burra Burra 
lie. Numerous cottages, long sheds, and 
ranges of stalls for horses, high ladders, im- 


mense beams, wheels, and winzes, were spread | 


about upon a surface of some nine or ten 
acres. Vast mounds of copper ore of the 
richest quality were piled up on every side ; 
but the occasional apparition of a red- 
shirted miner, issuing from or disappearing 
down a hole, reminded us that the principal 
interest was subterranean. 

“Going below,” is a proceeding for which 
one must dress. Under the guidance of Mr. 
Burr, the then manager of the mine, we re- 
paired to one of the cottages, and having sub- 
stituted red mining shirts for our coats, we 
were all soon collected together at the mouth 
of one of the shafts. The mining captain, a 
very muscular and earthy-looking Cornish 
man, with a necklace of tallow candles, next 
presented to each of usa lighted dip, to be 
held in the left hand as we descended. He 
then stepped upon the perpendicular ladder 
with the confidence of a cat, and in an instant 
was out of sight. A director followed him. 
Then another director, and another, until all 
the directors had disappeared. At last, the 
“ Now then, sir,” of the worthy secretary, put 
me upon the ladder too. The sensation of 
descending is a peculiar one to the novice, who 
reflects that there is a hole two hundred and 
forty feet deep, down which he must be pre- 
cipitated before he feels the earth once more 
under his feet. Once, however, that his foot 
is firmly planted on the floor of the uppermost 

gallery, he feels perfectly comfortable, and not 
a little delighted ; dazzling branches of ore, 
reflecting the light of the miners’ lanterns, 
glittered in caves, hung over our heads, and 
cropped out in huge bunches, in every 
direction. From this gallery, we were led 
to another, and another, and another, as- 
cending and descending to higher and lower 
levels, —all brilliant with walls, floors, and 
ceiling, green, and red, and blue. Upwards 
of two hundred miners were employed under- 
ground, and, of course, many hundreds more 
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were working on the surface. Yet the Works 
scarcely extend over a dozen of the teti thou- 
saud acres of mineral land possessed by the 
company. 

We continued under-ground during two 
or three hours. When we came up, some 
new “discoveries” were to be “ christened,” 
and this is always done in Champagne and pale 
ale. I eluded the kind invitation to share in 
the ceremony, and made my escape. 

Albeit this mine has, both directly and in- 
directly, so greatly advanced the material 
prosperity of the colony, yet it may reasonably 
be doubted whether it has proved equally 
beneficial to the morals of the people. A cer- 
tain gambling spirit is almost necessarily en- 
gendered amongst all classes. It is known 
that the five pound Burra shares have been 


’ 


| paying forty pounds a-year in dividends, and 


that gentlemen who put five hundred pounds 
originally into the concern have been and are 
still enjoyimg four thousand pounds of annual 
income as interest for their money. Such 
facts as these take a strong hold of irritable 
imaginations; and ruin has awaited many 
who have been allured from steadier pursuits 


| by the fascinations of a mining enterprise. 


A NOVELTY IN RAILWAY LOCOMOTION. 


We entered lately a large shop belonging 
to an upholsterer in the City Road, where we 
were politely directed to the cellar stairs. 
These we descended. <A descent into a 
cellar usually suggests some such ideas as 
may have animated Goths who made the Alps 
their stairs to walk down into Italy, a land of 
wine. Such ideas did not suggest themselves 
to our minds in the present instance. To be 
sure, wine was the first thing that we saw, 
neatly decanted, and placed with sundry 
eatables on a white tablecloth, at the foot of the 
said cellar stairs: but that was accidental to 
the occasion upon which we went. We went 
where there were sundry gentlemen, gray and 
grave gentlemen, who had in that cellar 
matter to think about; and Britons like to 
eat and drink when they are thinking. Our 
own digestion being limited toa fixed number 
of daily supplies, and not being blessed with 
the power of taking lunch an_ indefinite 
number of times in one day, we turned from 
the little table with the tablecloth upon it, to 
the large table on which miniature railway 
trains were rolling to and fro. 

It was a large long cellar, lighted by gas, 
and a buzz of gentlemen intent upon their 
business settled about us, ready to supply all 
useful information. Down the whole length 
of the long cellar ran a narrow table, which, 
with the necessary furniture of plates and 
paupers, would have looked like an indefinite 
extension of a workhouse dining-table. On 
this table were laid down miniature rails, and 
it was in fact established, there to represent, 
on a reduced scale, a line of railway, for the 
purpose of exhibiting a working model of 
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“ Messrs. Cunningham and Carter’s Railway 
Haulage Patents.” 

Whether the plan proposed by Messrs, Cun- 
ningham and Carter be a good plan or a bad 
plan, we are disqualified from asserting. To us 
it presented itself simply. as an ingenious idea 
displayed in a model, pretty enough asa large 
toy, and perhaps valuable as the sign of what 
will hereafter be done in solid earnest. In 
this spirit, with which we came away, neither 
of hope nor of despondency, waiting for ver- 
dicts of more value than our own, we propose 
now to relate briefly what our eyes provided 
us to tell. 

There was in the corner of the cellar, 
worked by steam, a substantial air-pump, 
exhausting a main-pipe, which ran like a 
little gas-pipe iv the model by the side of the 
very long table, or the miniature line of rail. 
The pipe, at which the great engine is always 
sucking, connects the great or mother engine 
with a brood of little ones, attached in pairs, 


one on each side of the line, and with a short | 


distance between pair and pair. Now these 
little engines are air-engines. The touching 
of a little spring opens a little vent, admits 
the air into exhausted pipes, where its force 
of course acts as the force of steam commonly 
acts, and sets machinery in motion. The 


the train. The arrival of a train touches a 
spring, admits the air, and sets the machine 
in motion. The wheels on each side revolve, 
and gripping the train between them by a 
line of rail fastened on purpose for them to 
the carriages, they shoot the said train on. 
It has no other motive power. It is not 
dragged by a locomotive; but the lateral 
wheels, fixed to the railway, playing upon 
the train, they do the work. The last act of 
a train, before leaving one pair of engines, is, 
by touching a second spring, to shut out the 


air.it had admitted ; and either a new pair of} 


wheels bites the train by its nose before its 
tail has escaped from the last impetus, or 
else these little stationary engines are so close 
together, that the impulse communicated by 
a first shoots the train to a second, where it 
is again tossed on before its speed had 
time to dwindle, as a shuttlecock in motion 
might, by expert players, be made to run 
along a line of battledoors. 

If it be requisite to stop, retard, or accele- 
rate the train, of course there is a break, but 
the chief agency depends upon the movement 
of a handle, which increases or diminishes the 
width between the lateral rails fixed to the car- 
riages, which fit into the wheels fixed to the 
railway line. If these be contracted beyond a 
certain point, they do not touch the wheels at 
all, and the train soon stops for want of propel- 
ling power. If they be expanded up to a certain 
point, expansion increases the firmness of the 
grip, and increases also the decision with 
which the impulse is communicated by each 
pair of engines ; but beyond a certain point 
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expansion makes it more difficult for the train 
to squeeze its way through, resistance is 
created, and the train retarded in its speed. 
Upon a circular railway in a corner of the 
cellar, we saw trains revolving on this prin- 
ciple incessantly, and upon the jong line of 
table, or railway, we saw all the various con- 
trivances put into play with perfect success, 

How this application of the atmospheric 
principle, so pretty in a model, would work in 
the reality, we are not competent to say. 
Our ignorance has various misgivings, but in 
such matters, and many others, it would be an 
excellent rule if all who are incompetent to 
judge would refrain from the expression of a 
judgment. 

On the scale of nature there would be along 
a line of railway one great air-pump every 
ten miles, and the main-pipe of each would 
then serve one hundred and fifty pairs of air- 
engines moving the wheels, which, by contact 
with the rails affixed to each side of the car- 
riages, give motion to the train. The air- 
engines would, therefore, be stationed along 
the whole line, at distances of one hundred 
and fourteen yards apart. The trains would 
be as they now are, with the side-rail appa- 
ratus fitted to them, and the great steam- 


| horses, the locomotive engines, will follow the 
machinery produces the revolution on each) 
side of wheels directed horizontally towards | 


fate of the coach-horses, whenever—if ever— 
the present motive power is superseded by 
Messrs. Cunningham and Carter's plan of 
Haulage. The report of a civil engineer has 
been placed in our hands, by which the pounds, 
shillings, and pence account is calculated to 
be very greatly indeed in favour of the new 
olan. 

: When we had seen this, and heard much 
more than this, we thought that we had spent 
quite enough time in the bowels of the earth. 
So we returned through the upholsterer’s 
shop into the enjoyment of as much sun as 
usually shines in February on the pavement 


of the City Road. 


SENSITIVE PEOPLE. 


THERE are many ways of showing ourselves 
sensitive, but we now have to dwell only upon 
one. Some weeks ago (“ Household Words,” 
vol. iv., p. 403), we called attention—in an 
article, entitled “ New Discoveries in Ghosts” 
—to the experiments of Baron Reichenbach 
on people more than usually sensitive to the 
impressions of odylic force. These people, in 
rooms absolutely dark, see the odylic light 
streaming from the polesof strong magnets, Wc. ; 
and are acted upon, toa notable extent, by 
odylic currents in the earth, and in human 
or other bodies, We said—following Reichen- 
bach’s first treatise—that he had found these 
sensitives in hospitals chiefly, and among 
people of peculiar nervous habit—one patient 
was cataleptic ; and that, occasionally, healthy 
people had been found to manifest a high 
degree of this species of sensibility. 

By a competent authority, our attention is 
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now directed to the fact, that if we had read 
—as we had not read—Reichenbach’s second 
treatise, we should have found that he not 
only confirms what he before stated, but 
pushes on his ground, by declaring that, with 
more experience, he finds the sensitives to be 
not at all confined to sickly constitutions ; 
that avery large proportion of the healthy 
people whom we meet with in society, are 
capable of seeing the phenomena of the odylic 
light, and of confirming, in their persons, his 
experiments. He states, that he now prefers 
to experiment on healthy people, and that 
he believes one-third of the population to be 
sensitive. 

We think it important not to omit giving 


the experiments of Baron Reichenbach the | 
opportunity which this statement affords of| 


easy confirmation or rejection. If anything 
near one person in three is sensitive ; then it 
is only necessary for an institution like the 
Polytechnic, for example, to carry a large 
magnet into its Lecture Theatre, to give to 
the public a short preliminary sketch of 
Xeichenbach’s doctrine, and then darken the 
room effectually. Those who are sensitive to 
the odylic light may then declare themselves, 
and if they stand this test, more of Reichen- 
bach’s experiments can readily be made. 
Baron Reichenbach himself desires inquiry ; 
his facts are important ; and it becomes all 
good philosophers to repeat his experiments | 
as, and if, they are able. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG 
CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 





LAND. 


Ir was now the year of our Lord one thou- 


sand two hundred and seventy-two; and 
Prince Edward, the heir to the throne, being 
away in the Holy Land, knew nothing of his 
father’s death. The Barons, however, 
claimed him King, immediately after 
Royal funeral ; 
consented, since most men knew too well by 
this time what the horrors of a contest for 
the crown were. So King Edward the First, 
called, in a not very complimentary manner, 


LOoNGSHANKS, because of the slenderness of | 


his legs was peacefully accepted by the 
English Nation. 
His legs had need to be strong, however 


long and thin they were; for they had to 


. “7 . } 
support him through many difficulties on the | 


fiery sands of Asia, where his small force of 
soldiers fainted, died, deserted, and seemed to 
melt away. But his prowess made light of it, 
and he said, “I will go on, if I go on with no 
other follower than my groom ! ® 

A Prince of this spirit gave the Turks a 
great deal of trouble. He stormed Nazareth, 
at which place, of all places on earth, 
I am sorry to relate, he made a frightful 
slaughter of innocent people ; and then he 
went to Acre, where he got a truce of ten 
years from the Sultan. He had very nearly 
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lost his life in Acre, through the treachery of 
a Saracen Noble, called the Emir of Jaffa, 
who, making the pretence that he had some 
idea of turning Christian and wanted to know 
all about that religion, sent a trusty messenger 
to Edward very often—with a dagger in his 
sleeve. At last, one Friday in W hitsun week, 
when it was very hot, and all the sandy pros- 
pect lay beneath the blazing sun burnt up like 
a great overdone biscuit, and Edward was 
lying on a couch, dressed for coolness in only 
a loose robe, the messenger, with his chocolate- 
colored face, and his bright dark eyes, and 
white teeth, came creeping in with a letter, 
and kneeled down like a tame tiger. But, 
the moment Edward stretched out his hand 
to take the letter, the tiger made a spring at 
his heart. He was quick, but Edward was 
quick too, He seized the traitor by his 
chocolate throat, threw him to the ground, 
and slew him with the very dagger he had 
drawn. The weapon had struck Edward in 
the arm, and although the wound itself 
was slight, it threatened to be mortal, for the 
blade of the dagger had been smeared with 
poison. Thanks, however, to a better surgeon 
than was often to be found in those times, 
and to some wholesome herbs, and above all, 
to his faithful wife, ELzANor, who devotedly 
nursed him, and is said by some to have 
| sucked the poison from the wound with her 
own red lips (which I am very willing to 
| believe), I Edward soon recovered and was 
| sound again. 

| As the King his father had sent entreaties 
{to him to return home, he now began the 
| journey. He had got as far as Italy, when he 
met the messengers who brought him intelli- 
gence of the King’s death. Hearing that all 
was so quiet at home, he made no haste to 
return to his own dominions, but paid a visit 
to the Pope, and went in state through 
various Italian Towns, where he was wel- 
comed with acclamations as a mighty cham- 
pion of the Cross from the Holy Land, and 
where he received presents of purple mantles 
and prancing horses, and went along in great 
triumph. The shouting people little knew 
that he was the last English monarch who 
would ever embark in a crusade, or that 
within twenty years every conquest which 
the Christians had made in the Holy Land 
at the cost of so much blood, would be won 
back by the Turks. But all this came to 
pass. 

There was, and there is, an old town stand- 
ing in a plain in France, called Chalons. 
When the King was coming towards this 
place on his way to England, a wily French 
Lord, called the Count of Chalons, sent him 
a polite challenge to come with his knights 
and hold a fair tournament with the Count 
and Ais knights, and make a day of it with 
sword and lance. It was represented to the 
King that the Count of Chalons was not to 
be trusted, and that, instead of a holiday 
fight for mere show and in good humour, he 
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secretly meant a real battle, in which the 
English should be defeated by superior force. 

The King, however, nothing afraid, went 
to the appointed place on the appointed day 
with a thousand followers. When the Count 
came with two thousand and attacked the 
English in earnest, the English rushed at 
them with such valour that the Count’s men 
and the Count’s horses soon began to be 
tumbled down all over the field. ‘The Count 
himself seized the King round the neck, but 
the King tumbled him out of his saddle in 
return for the compliment, and, jumping from 
his own horse, and standing over him, beat 
away at his iron armour like a blacksmith 
hammering on his anvil. Even when the 
Count owned himself defeated and offered his 
sword, the King would not do him the honor 
to take it, but made him yield it up to a 
common soldier. There had been such fury 
shown in this fight, that it was afterwards 
called the little Battle of Chalons., 

The English were very well disposed to be 
proud of their King after these adventures ; 
so, when he landed at Dover in the year one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-four (being 
then thirty-six years old), and went on to 
Westminster, where he and his good Queen 
were crowned with great magnificence, splen- 
did rejoicings took place. For the coro- 
nation-feast there were provided, among other 
eatables, four hundred oxen, four hundred 
sheep, four hundred and fifty pigs, eighteen 
wild boars, three hundred flitches of bacon, 
and twenty thousand fowls. The fountains 
and conduits in the streets flowed with red and 
white wine instead of water; the rich citizens 
hung silks and cloths of the brightest colours 
out of their windows to increase the beauty 
of the show, and threw out gold and silver by 
whole handfuls to make scrambles for the 
crowd. In short, there was such eating and 
drinking, such music and capering, such a 
ringing of bells and tossing up of caps, such a 
shouting,and singing, and revelling, as the 
narrow overhanging streets of old London City 
had not witnessed for many a long day. All 
the people were merry except the Jews, who, 
trembling within their houses, and scarcely 
daring to peep out, began to foresee that they 
would have to find the money for this 
joviality sooner or later. 

To dismiss this sad subject of the Jews for 
the present, I am sorry to addthat in this reign 
they were most unmercifully pillaged. They 
were hanged in great numbers, on accusations 
of having clipped the King’s coin—which all 
kinds of people haddone. They were heavily 
taxed ; they were disgracefully badged ; they 
were, on one day, thirteen years after the 
coronation, taken up, with their wives and 
children, and thrown into beastly prisons, 
until they purchased their release by paying 
to the King twelve thousand pounds. Fi- 
nally, every kind of property belonging to 
them was seized by the King, except so little 
as would defray the charge of their taking 


| themselves away into foreign countries. Many 
years elapsed before the hope of gain induced 
any of their race to return to England, where 
they had been treated so heartlessly and had 
suffered so much. 

If King Edward the First had been as bad 
a king to Christians as he was to Jews, he 
would have been bad indeed. But he was, 
in general, a wise and great monarch, under 
whom the country much improved. He had 
no love for the Great Charter—few kings had, 
through many many years—but he had high 
qualities, The first bold object that he conceived 
when he came home, was, to unite under one 
Sovereign England, Scotland, and Wales ; the 
two last of which countries had each a little 
king of its own, about whom the people were 
always quarrelling and fighting, and making 
a prodigious disturbance—a great deal more 
than he was worth. In the course of King 
Edward’s reign he was engaged, besides, in a 
war with France. To make these quarrels 
clearer, we will separate their histories and 
take them thus. Wales, first. France, second. 
Scotland, third. 


LLEWELLYN was the Prince of Wales. He 
had been on the side of the Barons in the 
reign of the stupid old King, but had after- 
wards sworn allegiance to him. When King 
Edward came to the throne, Llewellyn was 
required to swear allegiance to him also; 
which he refused to do. The King, being 
crowned and in his own dominions, three 
times more required Llewellyn to come and 
do homage ; and three times more Llewellyn 
said he would rather not. He was going to 
be married to ELEANoR DE Montrort, a 
young lady of the family mentioned in the 
last reign; and it chanced that this young 
lady, coming from France with her youngest 
brother, Emeric, was taken by an English 
ship, and was ordered by the English King 
to be detained. Upon this, the quarrel came 
toahead. The King went, with his fleet, to 
the coast of Wales, where, so encompassing 
Llewellyn, that he could only take refuge in 
the bleak mountain region of Snowdon in 
which no provisions could reach him, he was 
soon starved into an apology, and into a treaty 
of peace, and into paying the expenses of the 
war. The King, however, forgave him some 
of the hardest conditions of the treaty, and 
consented to his marriage. And he now 
thought he had reduced Wales to obedience. 

But, the Welsh, although they were natu- 
rally a gentle, quiet, pleasant people, who 
liked to receive strangers in their cottages 
among the mountains, and to set before them 
with free hospitality whatever they had to 
eat and drink, and to play to them on their 
harps, and sing their native ballads to them, 
were a people of great spirit when their 
blood was up. Englishmen, after this affair, 
| began to be insolent in Wales, and to assume 
|the air of masters; and the Welsh pride 
icould not bear it. Moreover, they believed 
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in that unlucky old Merlin, some of fics 
unluckly old prophecies somebody seemed 
always doomed to remember when there was 
2 chance of its doing harm ; and just at this 
time some blind old gentleman with a harp 
and a long white beard, who was an excellent 
person, but had become of an unknown age 
and tedious, burst out with a declaration 
that Merlin had predicted that when English 
money should become round, a Prince of 
Wales would be crowned in London. Now, 
King Edward had recently forbidden the 
English penny to be cut up into halves and 
quarters for halfpence and farthings, and had 
actually introduced a round coin ; therefore, 
the Welsh people said this was the time 
Merlin meant, and rose accordingly. 

King Edward had bought over Prince 
Davin, Llewellyn’s brother, by heaping favors 
upon him; but he was the first to revolt, 
being perhaps troubled in his conscience. 
One stormy night, he surprised the Castle of 
Hawarden, in possession of which an English 
nobleman had been left; killed the whole 
garrison, and carried off the nobleman a pri- 
soner to Snowdon. Upon this, the Welsh 
people rose like one man. King Edward, 
with his army, marching from Worcester to 
the Menai Strait, crossed it—near to where 
the wonderful tubular iron bridge now, in 
days so different, makes a passage for Rail- 
way Trains — by a bridge of boats that 
enabled forty men to march abreast. He 


subdued the Island of Anglesea, and sent his 


men forwazd to observe the enemy. The sud- 
den appearance of the Welsh created a panic 
among them, and they fell back to the bridge. 
The tide had in the meantime risen and sepa- 
rated the boats; the Welsh pursuing them, 
they were driven into the sea, and there they 
sunk, in their heavy iron armour, by thou- 
sands. After this Victory Llewellyn, helped 
by the severe winter-weather of Wales, gained 
another battle ; but, the King ordering a por- 
tion of his English army to advance through 
South Wales and catch him between two foes, 
and Llewellyn bravely turning to meet this 
new enemy, he was surprised and killed—very 
meanly, for he was unarmed and defenceless. 
His head was struck off and sent to London, 
where it was fixed upon the Tower, encircled 
with a wreath, some say of ivy, some say 
of willow, some say cf silver, to make it 
look like a ghastly coin in ridicule of the 
prediction. 

David, however, still held out for six 
months, though eagerly sought after by the 
King, and hunted by his own countrymen. 
One of them finally betrayed him with his 
wife and children. He was sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered; and, from 
that time, this became the established punish- 
ment of Traitors in England—a punishment 
which is wholly without excuse as being 
revolting, vile, and cruel, after its object is 
dead ; and which has no sense in it, as its 
only real degradation (and that nothing can 








blot out), & is te the country that permits on 
any consideration such abominable barbar ity. 

Wales was now subdued. The Queen 
giving birth to a young prince in the Castle 
of Carnarvon, the King showed him to the 
Welsh pe ople as their countryman, and called 
him Prince of Wales; a title that has ever 
since been borne by the heir-apparent to the 
English Throne—which that little Prince soon 
became, by the death of his elder brother. 
The King did better things for the Welsh 
than that, by improving their laws and en- 
couraging their trade. Disturbances still 
took place, chiefly occasioned by the avarice 
and pride of the English Lords, on whom 
Welsh lands and castles had been bestowed ; 
but they were subdued, and the country never 
rose again. There is a legend that to pre- 
vent the people from being incited to 
rebellion by the songs of their bards and 
harpers, Edward had them all put to death. 
Some of them may have fallen among other 
men who held out against the King ; but 
this general slaughter is, I think, a fancy of 
the harpers themselves, who, I dare say, made 


|a song about it many years afterwards, and 


sang it by the Welsh firesides until it came 
to be believed. 


The foreign war of the reign of Edward the 
First arose in this way. The crews of two 
vessels, one a Norman ship, and the other an 
English ship, happened to go to the same place 
in their boats to fill their casks with fresh 
water. Being rough angry fellows, they began 
to quarrel, and then to fight—the English 
with their fists; the Normans with their 
knives—and, in the fight a Norman was killed. 
The Norman crew, instead of revenging them- 
selves upon those English sailors with whom 
they had quarrelled (who were too strong for 
them, I suspect), took to their ship again in a 
great rage, attacked the first English ship they 
met, laid hold of an unoffending merchant 
who happened to be on board, and brutally 
hanged him in the rigging of their own vessel 
with a dog at his feet. This so enraged 
the English sailors that there was no re- 
straining him ; and whenever, and wherever, 
English sailors met Norman sailors, they fell 
upon each other tooth and nail. The Trish 
and Dutch sailors took part with the English ; 
the French and Genoese sailors helped the 
Normans ; and thus the greater part of the 
mariners sailing over the sea became, in their 
way, as violent and raging as the sea itself 
when it is disturbed, 

King Edward’s fame had been so high 
abroad that he had been chosen to decide a 
difference between France and another foreign 
power, and had lived upon the continent three 
years. At first, neither he nor the French 
King Puiu (the good Louis had been dead 
some time) interfered in these quarrels ; but, 
when «a fleet of eighty English ships engaged 
and utterly ‘defeated a Norman fleet of two 
hundred, in a pitched battle fought round a 
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ship at anchor, in which no quarter was 
given, the matter became too serious to be 
passed over. King Edward, as Duke of 
Guienne, was summoned to present himself 
before the King of France, at Paris, and 
answer for the damage done by his sailor 
subjects. At first, he sent the Bishop of 
London as his representative, and then his 
brother Epmunp, who was married to the 
French Queen’s mother. I am afraid Edmund 
was an easy man, and allowed himself to be 
talked over by his charming relations, the 
French court ladies; at all events, he was 
induced to give up his brother’s dukedom 
for forty days—as a mere form, the French 
King said, to satisfy his honor—and he was 
so very much astonished, when the time was 
out, to find that the French King had no 
idea of giving it up again, that I should not 


wonder if it hastened his death: which soon | 


took place. 


King Edward was a King to win his foreign | 


dukedom back again, if it could be won by 
energy and valour. He raised a large army, 
renounced his allegiance as Duke of Guienne, 
and crossed the sea to carry war into France. 


Before any important battle was fought, how- | 
ever, a truce was agreed upon for two years ;| 


and, in the course of that time, the Pope 
effected a reconciliation. King Edward, who 
was now a widower, having lost his affectionate 


and good wife Eleanor, married the French | 


King’s sister Marcaret; and the Prince of 
Wales was contracted to the French King’s 
daughter IsaBELLa. 

Out of bad things, good things sometimes 
arise. Out of this hanging of the innocent 
merchant, and the bloodshed and strife it 
caused, there came to be established one of the 
greatest powers that the English people now 
possess. ‘The preparations for the war being 
very expensive, and King Edward greatly 
wanting money, and being very arbitrary in 
his ways of raising it, some of the Barons began 
firmly to oppose him. Two of them, in par- 
ticular, Humpurey Bonvn, Earl of Hereford, 
and Roger Bicop, Earl of Norfolk, were so 


stout against him, that they maintained he} 


had no right to command them to head his 
forces in Guienne, and flatly refused to go 
there. “ By Heaven, Sir Earl,” said the King 
to the Earl of Hereford, in a great passion, 
“you shall either go or be hanged!” “By 
Heaven, Sir King,” replied the Earl of 
Hereford, “I will neither go nor yet will 
I be hanged!” and both he and the other 
Earl sturdily left the court, attended by many 
Lords. The King tried every means of raising 
money. He taxed the clergy in spite of all the 
Pope said to the contrary; and when they 
refused to pay, reduced them to submission, by 
saying Very well, then they had no claim upon 
the government for protection, and any man 
might plunder them who would—which a good 
many men were very ready to do, and very 
readily did, and which the clergy found too 
losing a game to be played atlong. He seized 
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all the wool and leather in the hands of the 
merchants, promising to pay for it some fine 
day; and he set a tax upon the exportation 
of wool, which was so unpopular among the 
traders that it was called “The evil toll.” 
But all would not do. The Barons, led by 
those two great Earls, declared any taxes 
imposed without the consent of Parliament, 
unlawful; and the Parliament refused to 
impose taxes, until the King should confirm 
afresh the two Great Charters, and should 
solemnly declare in writing, that there was 
no power in the country to raise money from 
the people, evermore, but the power of Parlia- 
ment representing all ranks of the people. 
The King was very unwilling to diminish his 
own power by allowing this great privilege 
jin the Parliament; but there was no help tor 
jit, and he at last complied. We shall come 
to another King by-and-bye, who might have 
saved his head from rolling off, if he had pro- 
fited by this example. 

The people gained other benefits in Parlia- 
;ment from the good sense and wisdom of this 
| King. Many of the laws were much im- 
proved ; provision was made for the greater 
safety of travellers, and the apprehension of 
thieves and murderers ; the priests were pre- 
vented from holding too much land, a SO 
| becoming too powerful ; and Justices of the 
| Peace were first appointed (though not at 
first under that name) in various parts of the 
country. 

And now we come to Scotland, which was 
the great and lasting trouble of the reign 
of King Edward the First. 

About thirteen years after King Edward’s 
coronation, Alexander the Third, the King of 
Scotland, died of a fall from his horse. He had 
been married to Margaret, King Edward’s 
isister. All their children being dead, the 
| Scottish crown became the right of a young 
Princess only eight years old, the daughter of 
Eric, King of Norway, who had married a 
daughter of the deceased sovereign. King 
Edward proposed, that the Maiden of Nor- 
way, as this Princess was called, should be 
engaged to be married to his eldest son ; but, 
unfortunately, as she was coming over to 
England she fell sick, and landing on one of 
the Orkney Islands, died there. A great com- 
motion immediately began in Scotland, where 
as many as thirteen noisy claimants to the 
vacant throne started up and made a general 
confusion, 

King Edward being much renowned for 
his sagacity and justice, it seems to have been 
agreed to refer the dispute to him. He ac- 
cepted the trust, and went, with an army, to 
the Border land where England and Scotland 
joined. ‘There, he called upon the Scottish 
gentlemen to meet him at the Castle of 
Norham, on the English side of the river 
Tweed ; and to that Castle they came. But, 
before he would take any step in the business, 
he required those Scottish gentlemen, one and 
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all, to do homage to him as their superior 
Lord ; and when they hesitated, he said, “ By 
holy Edward, whose crown I wear, I will 
have my rights, or I will die in maintaining 
them!” The Seottish gentlemen, who ha 
not expected this, were disconcerted, and 
asked for three weeks to think about it. 

At the end of the three weeks, another 
meeting took place, on a green plain on the 
Scottish side of the river. Of all the compe- 
titors for the Scottish throne, there were only 
two who had any real claim, in right of their 
near kindred to the Royal family. These were 
Joun Battot and Rozert Bruce: and the 
right was, I have no doubt, on the side of 
John Baliol. At this particular meeting 
John Baliol was not present, but Robert Bruce 
was; and on Robert Bruce being formally 
asked whether he acknowledged the King of 
England for his superior lord, he answered, 
plainly and distinctly, Yes, he did. Next day, 
John Baliol appeared, and said the same. 
This point settled, some arrangements were 
made for inquiring into their titles. 

The inquiry occupied a pretty long time— 
more than a year. While it was going on, 
King Edward took the opportunity of making 
a journey through Scotland, and calling upon 
the Scottish people of all degrees to acknow- 
ledge themselves his vassals, or be imprisoned 
until they did. In the meanwhile, Commis- 
sioners were appointed to conduct the inquiry, 
a Parliament was held at Berwick about it, 
the two claimants were heard at full length, 
and there was a vast amount of talking. At 
last, in the great hall of the Castle of Berwick, 


the King gave judgment in favour of John | 


Baliol: who, consenting to receive his crown 
by the King of England’s favour and permis- 
sion, was crowned at Scone, in an old stone 
chair which had been used for ages in the 
abbey there, at the coronations of Scottish 
Kings. Then, King Edward caused the great 
seal of Scotland, used since the late King’s 
death, to be broken in four pieces, and placed 
in the English Treasury ; and considered that 
he now had Scotland (according to the common 
saying) under his thumb. 

Scotland had a strong will of its own yet, 
however. King Edward, determined that 
the Scottish King should not forget he was 
his vassal, summoned him repeatedly to come 
and defend himself and his Judges before the 
English Parliament when appeals from the 
decisions of Scottish courts of justice were 
being heard. At length, John Baliol, who 
had no great heart of his own, had so much 
heart put into him by the brave spirit of the 
Scottish people, who took this as a national 
insult, that he refused to come any more. 
Thereupon, the King further required him to 
help him in his war abroad (which was then 
in progress), and to give up, as security for 
his good behaviour in future, the three strong 
Scottish Castles of Jedburgh, Roxburgh, and 


Berwick. Nothing of this being done; on 
| the contrary, the Scottish people concealing 


| you may see it now. 
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their King among their mountains in the 
Highlands and showing a determination to 
resist, Edward marched to Berwick with an 
army of thirty thousand foot, and four thou- 
sand horse; took the Castle, and slew its 
whole garrison, and the inhabitants of the 
town as well—men, women, and children. 
Lorp WarRENNE, Earl of Surrey, then went 
on to the Castle of Dunbar, before which a 
battle was fought, and the whole Scottish 
army defeated with great slaughter. The 
victory being complete, the Earl of Surrey 
was left as guardian of Scotland ; the principal 
offices in that kingdom were given to English- 
men ; the more powerful Scottish Nobles were 
obliged to come and live in England; the 
Scottish crown and sceptre were brought 
away ; and even the old stone chair was carried 
off and placed in Westminster Abbey, where 
Baliol had the Tower 
of London lent him for a residence, with per- 
mission to range about within a circle of 
twenty miles. Three years afterwards he was 
allowed to go to Normandy, where he had 
estates, and where he passed the remaining 
six years of his life: far more happily, I dare 
say, than he had lived for a long while in 
angry Scotland. 

Now, there was, in the West of Scotland, a 
gentleman of small fortune, named WiLLiAM 
WALLACE, the second son of a Scottish knight 
He was a man of great size and great 
strength; he was very brave and daring; 
when he spoke to a body of his countrymen, 
he could rouse them in a wonderful manner 
by the power of his burning words ; he loved 
Scotland dearly, and he hated England with 
his utmost might. The domineering conduct 
of the English who now held the places of 
trust in Scotland made them as intolerable to 
the proud Scottish people, as they had been, 
under similar circumstances, to the Welsh ; 
and no man in all Scotland regarded them 
with so much smothered rage as William 
Wallace. One day, an Englishman in office, 
little knowing what he was, affronted Adm. 
Wallace instantly struck him dead, and taking 
refuge among the rocks and hills, and there 


joining with his countryman, Sir WILLIAM 


Dove.as, who was also in arms against King 
Edward, became the most resolute and un- 
daunted champion of a people struggling for 
their independence that ever lived upon the 
earth. 

The English Guardian of the Kingdom fled 
before him, and, thus encouraged, the Scottish 
people revolted everywhere, and fell upon the 
English without mercy. The Earl of Surrey, 
by the King’s commands, raised all the power 
of the border counties, and two English 
armies poured into Scotland. Only one Chief, 
in the face of those armies, stood by Wallace, 
who, with a force of forty thousand men, 
awaited the invaders at a place called Cam- 
buskenneth,-on the river Forth, opposite to 
Stirling. Across the river there was only one 
poor wooden bridge—so narrow, that but two 
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men could cross it abreast. With his eyes | could hope to get the better of the great 


upon this bridge, Wallace posted the greater 
part of his men among some rising grounds, 


and waited calmly. When the English army | 


came up on the opposite bank of the river, 
messengers were sent forward to offer terms. 
Wallace sent them back with a defiance, in 
the name of the freedom of Scotland. Some 
of the officers of the Earl of Surrey in com- 
mand of the English, with their eyes also on 
the bridge, advised him to be discreet and 
not hasty. He, however, urged to immediate 
battle by some other officers, and particularly 
by CresstneHam, King Edward’s treasurer, 
and a rash man, gave the word of command 
to advance. One thousand English crossed 
the bridge, two abreast; the Scottish troops 
were as motionless as stone images. 
thousand English crossed; three thousand, 
four thousand, five. Not a feather, all this 
time, had been seen to stir among the 
Scottish bonnets. Now, they all fluttered. 
“Forward, one party, to the foot of the 
Bridge!” cried Wallace, “and let no more 
English cross! The rest, down with me on 
the five thousand who have come over, and 
cut them all to pieces!” It was done, in the 
sight of the whole remainder of the English 
army, who could give no help. Cressingham 
himself was killed, and the Scotch made whips 
for their horses of his skin. 

King Edward was abroad at this time, and 
during the successes on the Scottish side 
which followed, and which enabled the bold 
Wallace to win the whole country back again, 
and even to ravage the English borders, But, 
after a few winter months, the King returned, 
and took the field with more than his usual 
energy. One night, when a kick from his 
horse, as they both lay on the ground together, 
broke two of his ribs, and a cry arose that he 
was killed, he leaped into his saddle, regard- 
less of the pain he suffered, and rode through 
the camp. Day then appearing, he gave 
the word (still, of course, in that bruised and 
aching state) Forward! and led his army on 
to near Falkirk, where the Scottish forces 
were seen drawn up on some stony ground, 
behind a morass. Here, he defeated Wallace, 
and killed fifteen thousand of his men. With 
the shattered remainder, Wallace drew back 
to Stirling ; but, being pursued set fire to 
the town that it might give no help to the 
English, and escaped. ‘The inhabitants of 
Perth afterwards set fire to their houses for 
the same reason, and the King, unable to find 
provisions, was forced ‘to withdraw his army. 

Another Rosert Bruce, the grandson of 
him who had disputed the Scottish crown 
with Baliol, was now in arms against the King 
(that elder Bruce being dead), and also JoHn 
Comyn, Baliol’s nephew. These two young 
men might agree with Bruce in opposing Ed- 
ward, but could agree in nothing else, as they 
were rivals for the throne of Scotland. Pro- 
bably it was because they knew this, and 
knew what troubles must arise even if they 
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English King, that the principal Scottish 
people applied to the Pope for his inter- 
ference. ‘The Pope, on the principle of losing 
nothing for want cf trying to get it, very 
coolly claimed that Scotland belonged to him ; 
but this was a little too much, and the Par- 
liament in a friendly manner told him so. 

In the spring time of the year one thousand 
three hundred and three, the King sent Sir 
Joun SEGRAVE whom he made Governor of 
Scotland, with twenty thousand men, to reduce 
the rebels. Sir John was not as careful as he 
should have been, but encamped at Rosslyn, 
near Edinburgh, with his army divided into 
three parts. The Scottish forces saw their 
advantage ; fell on each A separately ; de- 
feated each; and killed all the prisoners. 
Then, came the King himself once more, as 
soon as a great army could be raised; he 
passed through the whole north of Scotland, 
laying waste whatsoever came in his way; 
and he took up his winter quarters at Dun- 
fermline. The Scottish cause now looked 
so hopeless, that Comyn and the other nobles 
made submission and received their pardons. 
Wallace alone stood out. He was invited 
to surrender, though on no distinct pledge 
that his life should be spared; but he still 
defied the ireful King, and lived among the 
steep crags of the Highland glens, where the 
eagles made their nests, and where the moun- 
tain torrents roared, and the white snow was 
deep, and the bitter winds blew round his 
unsheltered head, as he lay, through many a 
pitch-dark night, wrapped up in his plaid. 
Nothing could break his spirit; nothing 
could lower his courage ; nothing could in- 
duce him to forget or to forgive his country’s 
wrongs. Even when the Castle of Stirling, 
which had long held out, was besieged by the 
King with every kind of military engine then 
in use ; even when the lead upon cathedral 
roofs was taken down to help to make them ; 
even when the King, though now an old man, 
commanded in the siege as if he were a youth, 
being so resolved to conquer ; even when the 
brave garrison (then found with amazement 
to be not two hundred people, including 
several ladies) were starved and beaten out 
and were made to submit on their knees, and 
with every form of disgrace that could aggra- 
vate their sufferings ; even then, when there 
was not a ray of hope in Scotland, William 
Wallace was as proud and firm as if he had 
beheld the powerful and relentless Edward 
lying dead at his feet. 

Who betrayed him in the end, is not quite 
certain. That he was betrayed—probably by 
an attendant—is too true. He was taken to 
the Castle of Dumbarton, under Sir JoHN 
MenreITH, and thence to London, where the 
great fame of his bravery and resolution 
attracted immense concourses of people to 
behold him. He was tried in Westminster 
Hall, with a crown of laurel on his head— 
it is supposed because he was reported to 
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have said that he ought to wear, or that he 
would wear, a crown there—and was found 
guilty as a robber, a murderer, and a traitor. 
What they called a robber (he said to those 
who tried him) he was, because he had taken 
spoil from the King’s men. What they called 
a murderer, he was, because he had slain an 
insolent Englishman. What they called a 
traitor, he was not, for he had never sworn 
allegiance to the King, and had ever scorned to 
do it. He was dragged at the tails of horses 
to West Smithfield, and there hanged on a 
high gallows, torn open before he was dead, 
beheaded, and quartered. His head was set 
upon a pole on London Bridge, his right arm 
was sent to Newcastle, his left arm to Ber- 
wick, his legs to Perth and Aberdeen. But 
if King Edward had had his body cut into 
inches, and had sent every separate inch into 
a separate town, he could not have dispersed 
it half so far and wide as his fame. Wallace 
will be remembered in songs and stories, 
while there are songs and stories in the 
English tongue, and Scotland will hold him 
dear while her lakes and mountains last. 

Released from this dreaded enemy, the 
King made a fairer plan of Government for 
Scotland, divided the offices of honor among 
Scottish gentlemen and English gentlemen, 
forgave past offences, and thought, in his old 
age, that his work was done. But he de- 
ceived himself. Comyn and Bruce conspired, 
and made an appointment to meet at Dum- 
fries, in the church of the Minorites. There 
is a story that Comyn was false to Bruce, 
and had informed against him to the King; 
that Bruce was warned of his danger and 
the necessity of flight. by receiving, one night 
as he sat at supper, from his friend the Earl 
of Gloucester, twelve pennies and a pair of 
spurs ; that as he was riding angrily to keep 
his appointment (through a snow-storm, with 
his horse’s shoes reversed that he might not 
be tracked) he met an evil-looking serving 
man, a messenger of Comyn, whom he killed, 
and concealed in whose dress he found letters 
that ates Comyn’s treachery. However this 
may be, they were likely enough to quarrel in 
any case, being hot-headed rivals ; and, what- 
ever they quarrelled about, they certainly did 
quarrel in the church where they met, and 
Bruce drew his dagger and stabbed Comyn, 
who fell upon the pavement. When Bruce 
came out, pale and disturbed, the friends who 
were waiting for him, asked what was the 
matter ? “I think I have killed Comyn,” said 
he. “You only think so?” returned one of 
them ; “I will make sure!” and going into 
the church, and finding him alive, stabbed 
him again and again. Knowing that the King 
would never forgive this new deed of violence, 
the party then declared Bruce King of Scot- 
land ; got him crowned at Scone — without 
the chair ; and set up the rebellious standard 
once again. 

When the King heard of it he kindled 
with fiercer anger than he had ever showu yet. 


| grievously cruel. 


|stant execution. 


the Douglas Larder. 








He caused the Prince of Wales and two hun- 
dred and seventy of the young nobility to be 
knighted—the trees in the Temple Gardens 
were cut down to make room for their tents, and 
they watched their armour all night, accord- 
ing to the old usage: some in the Temple 
Church : some in Westminster Abbey—and 
at the public Feast which then took place, he 
swore, by Heaven and by two swans covered 
with gold network which his minstrels placed 
upon the table, that he would avenge the 
death of Comyn, and would punish the false 
Bruce. And before all the company, he 
charged the Prince his son, in case that he 
should die before accomplishing this vow, not 
to bury him until it was fulfilled. Next 


|morning the Prince and the rest of the young 


Knights rode away to the Border country to 
join the English army; and the King, now 
weak and sick, followed in a horse-litter. 

Bruee, after losing a battle and undergoing 
many dangers and much misery, fled to Ireland, 
where he lay concealed through the winter. 
That winter, Edward passed in hunting down 
and executing Bruce’s relations and adherents, 
sparing neither youth nor age, and showing 
no touch of pity or sign of mercy. In the 
following spring, Bruce re-appeared and gained 
some victories. In these frays, both sides were 
For instance—Bruce’s two 
brothers, being taken captive desperately 
wounded, were ordered by the King to in- 
Bruce’s friend Sir John 
Douglas, taking his own Castle of Douglas 
out of the hands of an English Lord, roasted 
the dead bodies of the slaughtered garrison in 
a great fire made of every moveable within 
it; which dreadful cookery his men called 
Bruce, still successful, 
however, drove the Earl of Pembroke and the 
Earl of Gloucester into the Castle of Ayr and 
laid siege to.it. 

The King, who had been laid up all the 
winter, but had directed the army from his 
sick-bed, now advanced to Carlisle, and there, 
causing the litter in which he had travelled 
to be placed in the Cathedral as an offering 
to Heaven, mounted his horse once more, and 
for the last time. He was now sixty-nine 
years old, and had reigned thirty-five years. 
He was so ill, that in four days he could go 
no more than six miles; still, even at that 
pace, he went on and resolutely kept his face 
towards the Border. At length, he lay down 
at the village of Burgh-upon-Sands ; and 
there, telling those around him to impress 
upon the Prince that he was to remember 
his father’s vow, and was never to rest until 
he had thoroughly subdued Scotland, he 
yielded up his last breath. 
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